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PREFACE. 



The Apostle Paul, in one of the Epistles to his friend and 
fellow-labourer Timothy^ after mentioning the fulfilment of the 
Divine purpose, in the appearance of the Lord Jesus Christ, re- 
fers to his own appointment as a preacher, an apostle, and a 
teacher of the Gentiles. In discharging the duties of this sacred 
office, he experienced many sufferings, and at the very moment 
of writing his Epistle was in imprisonment at Rome, and in the 
expectation of a speedy and violent death, in consequence of his 
determined and uncompromising declaration of revealed truth. 
" Nevertheless," he adds, " I am not ashamed ;" — meaning that 
he entertained not the feelings of a man who, having hastily 
adopted certain religious opinions, and brought upon himself 
ridicule, sufferings, and death, saw at that awful period how vain 
and foolish had been his former views, and imprudent his con- 
duet — who stood condemned by himself, and abashed in the 
presence of his fellow-creatures — who regretted his past courst-, 
*and had a fearful looking for of judgment and eternity. No : 
whilst in prison, and in the prospect of death, he indulged very 
different thoughts. " I am not ashamed, for I know," he con- 
tinues, " in whom I have believed. I am thoroughly convinced 
of the certainty of the truths which I have myself received, and 
been declaring to others. I know the authority, the power, the 
sufficiency of the Saviour. I look with all the confidence of an 
enlightened and unsubdued conviction, and with all the satisfac- 
tion of conscious honesty, upon the testimony which I formerly 
bore to Christ, and in the prospect of the death which I am soon 
to undergo, and in the view of the eternity on which I am soon 
io enter, I rely with perfect confidence on the security of that 
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' Ibnndadon, oasured thst the promise of forgiveness and eternal 
life, throogh the mediation of the Son of God, will be fulfilled 
in me, and in all ihoEe who have been partakers of the same 
grace." 

The word of God, and reason, and experience, are all in oppo- 
sition to the thought, not unfrequentij' entertained, of a very 
great change having taken place in the disposilion of men to> 
-wards Christian txuth, and townrda those who faithfully proclaim 
it, in comparison with that manifested in the time of the Apostles. 
The enmity of the carnal mind — that is, of every mind unre- 
newed by divine grace — remaina the same. It may not be carried 
to the same extent in the outward exhibition of it, nor embodied 
in the same forms. Still, now, ns formerly, it is true that there 
is a powerful spirit of opposition to the Gospel amongst men — 
amongst professing Christians — even amongst the inhabitants of 
England, of Scotland, and of tlus City. The result also must 
be the same. As the Apostles were suspected, insulted, perse- 
cuted, — the same, with the limitations before described, must be 
the portion of every man who sets before his fellow- creatures, as 
he did, the fearful depth of their natural depravity — the number 
and a^ravation of their actual sins — the condemnation to which, 
on account of them, they are exposed — and who, after an ex- 
{>l3naIion of the divine purpose in a Redeemer, calls upon ibem 
all, whether young or old, whether rich or poor, whether reput- 
able or disreputable, in the estimation of the world, " to flee 
from the wrath to come, and lay hold upon Che hope set before 

I them in the Gospel." Suspicion, of whatever nature, will cer- 
tainly be entertained — reproach, of whatever kind, will certainly 
be thrown upon that man, and in ejtact proportion to his fearless- 
ness and determination. Even amongst those who proibss to 
entertain the same sentiments, who may be members of that 
Church of which he is constituted a minister, this spirit will he 
indulged, and in one form or other will be mnnifested- 
But there is one class of men to whom he will be parlicukrly 
obnoxious, — Socinian preachers and their followers. The doc- 
trines proclaimed by the faithful ministers of the gospel, espe- 
cially those which relate to the person and work of the blessed 
S.iviour, are described by these men as haying very little aulho> 



Rtj of any bind, but especially from reason, to support [hem ,- 
s themselves are rq)reEeDtFil as mere machuieH, 
impelled by self-interest, and exliibiiing to Ebcir siniplo and de- 
luded con^rt^tions, not rational, virifying, and salutary trutlm, 
such 09 Iheff present, but the artificial arrangementH of creeiU^ 
> tWKl cutechisinE. That this is the nature of the religious truths 

fwlsimcd to the inhabitants of this eiiy, by its minisCera, we 
re been frequently and in various ways reminded, in the courei- 
last tvinter ; and the same statements may be again put forth, 
llioae persons who delight so much to dwell on the doctrines 
uttiiremal htKrvolencf and charilg. 
Kow, in such circumstances, the writer of these lines, one of 
tile persona thus assailed, feels strongly disposed to adopt the 
tuiirse unit the language of the Apostle, who, as we have seen, 
wbt[i exposed to suspicion and contumely, attacked not others, 
r ereii directly defended himself, hut fell back on the entrench- 
mia of faith and hope. So 1 feel great disinclination to argus 
so important and alt-con cemjtig, in the way 
I with the spiiit of a combatant. Itegarding tnci as the 
nllu did, as a sinful and a dying, and yet immortal ereattir^, 
old rather enter on such a question with the feelings of one 
It deeply interested in the result, and seek to fortify myaelf 
it the UDf;eiicrous assaults of the enemy, by more narrowly 
talinlttg my own heart, and planting myself more securely 
e rack of ages. Especinlly, wlii'U such suspicions 
niteritined by many, m.d are avowc<l by not % few, when 
|t<llen it alleged thu the sentiments of the man are coQ' 
d under the garb of the clergyman, I desire to ttirow it oi^ 
) treat tlic mbject, not with a professional, Imt personal 
I as one wlio declares his own convicliona, nud is 
]w lo oilieis the ground of them, — and all this with 
w and solemnily produced by the feeling that he, 
aa they, will Kwa be summoned into an eternal world, 
at the tnoti impurtant inquiry for them butli now is, — 
U most we do to lie saved r" It is in luch a spirit that, 
W midal of surround in); indifference, anil of avowed or secret 
■liy 10 die gratul doeirinn of the everlasting Go»|iel, I would 
jr wi<li ^c Apostle, — " Nevertheless, I am not ashamed, for I 
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VI rltEFACE. ^^H 

know in whom I have believed, ant) am persuiided that he b^^H 
10 keep tlia^ which I hare committed to him agiinsi that fl|^H 
" I know in whom 1 have believed," sajs the Apostle, and, lAe I 
him, I would be juEtitied in maintaining this feeling of confidence 
;md aacisfaotaon on the authority of the Word of God, But ihe 
occasional suf^eslions of one's own mind, and still more the pre- 
vailing and practical infidelity of others, render it necessary for 
me, in order to repose with undisturbed quietness on the power 
of the Saviour, bi go farther, and be satisfied of the unaoundoess 
of all other positions, and of the Scriptures being (be only autho- 
rity is the business of religion : and it will not require much 
time or effort to be brought to lliis conclusion. On the subject 
of religion, it mill be verj" easy to see that the knowledge to 
which unaided reason is capable of conducting us is a very unsafe 
guide. It wilt appear that, even with regard to such simple 
truths as the esiatence and attribuCea of God, and a future state 
of rewords and punishments, it ha^ not led to a consistent or 
general belief; — that, on the contrary, the most discordant views 
on both these most important questions have been entertained ; 
whilst, throughout a vast number of the human race, no very 
intelligible notions with respect to either of these Imve been found 
to exist. The power of reason, indeed, even allowing it to have 
experienced no diminution from any cause, is very limited in 
these inquiries. It could discover those truths only to which, 
under the direction of conscience, we may be led in our investi- 
gnlious into the material world, or in the combinaiion and prose- 
cution of the views with which all of us are in some degree 
naturally impressed. But what our state is before God, how we 
came into it, for what purpose we are preserved in it, what is 
afterwards to befall us, — these are queslions which, whatever 
men may pretend to, reason is utterly incapable of solving ; and 
it so, even when its range is most extended, and its flight most 
free, what must be the result when, as at present, all its powers 
darkened and weakened by sin, " when we are alienated from 
the love of God, through the ignorance that is in us, because of 
ihe blindness of our hearts ?" In short, it is true of religion, 
ibove all things, that " he who trusteth his own heart is a fool-" 
He is relying, in the most important of all concerns, on a giiidt 
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butli Ignoraot and decdlful, and which, niiatever may be the 

claims advanced for it by iu votaries, has done nothing for n 

kind tbTooghout 6,000 years, but left them nearly at the end of 

il, M at the beginning, in darknees, degradation, and despair. 

Survey the religious state of ancient nations when reason was 

ibeonl; guide. Contemplate the condition of Heathen countries 

at the present time. Observe even our own land, illuminated as 

it is by the Si^n of Righteousnese, and mark the religious and 

iDoral state of those men in it, who follow reason, aa it is called, 

Lto tbe neglect of the Divine record. It is true of tbem all, thai, J 

K^prof«ssing themselves to be wise, they became fools." ■ 

^ I have been thus taught to distrust reason as my guide to reli-« ■■ 

gions truth, and have hecu led to dwell with unyielding conft- 

denee on the sacred Sciptures, as the only depository of the will 

of God, ood (be duty aod destiny of man. Their claims to this 

rJiflmcler are numerous and overwhelming. The voice of God 

(herein is evident to the attentive hearer. The system of reli- 

gioua (ruth which it conveys, so worthy of the infinitely pure, 

Iioly, just, and merciful Being, whose attributes and purposes it 

diidoaes, and so marvellously adapted to the character and eir- 

es of man — the uninterrupted continuance of this scheme 

b throughout many, many centuries — the progressive advance of it, 

knntil completed in the appearance and propitiation of the Son vt' 

■llod — tlie perfect uniformity of the truth iiaelf, although under 

LMrious dispensations— the extraordinary fuISlment of prophecy — 

L'Ac person, the character, the discourses, the prophecies, die 

e of the Saviour, his reaurreetiou and ascension — the 

aph of the Cross among Jews and Gentiles — the destrucCiou 

, and the dispersion until this day of its inhabitants : 

in a very few of the almost innumerable and varied 

» of the Scriptures, as a revelation from God to men, my 

vith a Hrm conviction. 1 consider it not sufficient, 

r, to have a vague, indefinite impression of the Bible, a> 

D by inspiration of God, — aiuce such an acknowledgment is 

I made by thoie who, on examining it with a view to the 

iiaWia'tnicnt of their religious principles, pay very little respect 

a its audiority. To no body of men ia (hi> remark it 

iplicablc tlian tJioie to whom, as Sociniana, we have n 



rk more justly ^ 
■ have referred. ^^M 



■hey r( 



;, they say, ibe Scripiurea of the Old and Ne v 



mt OS the inspired record of Divine revelation ; but, il 
lislenily with their confession, tbey would not hi 
down imaginations and every high thing that ex 
itself against the knowledge of God, bringing into captivity 
thought to the ob(;dience of Christ." That such sbouhl be 
Vpirit, in ibe examination of the sacred volume, i 
accordance with its own requisitions than those of 
which declares that, if men are permitted to recei^ 
whatever the Divine record contains, according as it in«y' 
^irecable, or opposed to tlieir own views of what is rational, 
levelatioQ might have been withheld altogether ; for there is 
ly one of its atatements, however certain or eSGCnti^, n 
ay not be Eet a^de by such caprioions mandates; — evei 
trhole light of the Gospel may be extinguished, by being 
jected to such a mode of interpretation. Indeed, so far as I 
unhappy men are concerned, tbey are already left in nearly 
darkness as to the mast important truths in wllicli, as sinful 
«ountable,and immortal beings, we can be interested. My obvi< 
duty, 1 repeat, is, upon conviction of l!ie reality of a revelation 

seek, with a submissive and a prayerful mind, tjie knu! 
ledge of its truths, assured that whatever may be my oppositi 
to any of them, they are all consonant to the Divine niedt 
pMtdness, uid justice, and " profitable for doctrine, for repi 
to correction, and instruction in righi 

Eternity ! What an awful scene does this word set bufoi 
us — thousands, and thouaands, and thousands of years, 
leaaly revolving, and never, even by one point, bringing o 

close. With wbal solemn, earnest, prayerful, 
ft»d upright minds, should we engage in any inquiry 

welfare throughout that eternity is iiivolved. And yet, ui 
Bpeokably solicitous oa we should be in such an investigation, 
May here pause, and survey the ground we have passed 
ired that hitherto all is safe. We have renounced reast 
latructar in the knowledge of religious truth. We have done 
le highest honour, ulien we sought, as it commands us, after 
lore authoritative and a surer guide, — and when, after the di 
ivery of it in the Chiislian revelation, we commence 



ful. 



hen, after the dia^^K 
nmence an tmpw^^H 



tiul iniiuirj inio the import of il» truths, — sad when, baring 
ascertsinei), ve implicitly receive and obey them as the voice of 
■be eternal God. And now, like a child, 1 sit at the feet of m; 
heavenly Father, and humbly hearken to the declarations of his 
blened Word. 

It does certainly reveal a fearful change in the character and 
condition of the human race. It does speak of thetn as destitute 
of love to God, as habitual transgressors of hie holy, just, and 
immutable law. It does describe thetn as guilty in his eight, and 
under a sentence of righteous condemnation. These truths are 
Bet before ua in language, the meaning and the force of which it 
ie impossible, unless wiliiilly, Co withstand, " M'herefore, as by 
one roan sin entered into the world, and death by sin, and so 
■Icath hatli passed upon all men, in that all have sinned," — " We 
know, that what thinga soever the law aailh, it sajth to them 
that are under the law, that every mouth may be stopped, and 
the whole world become guilty before God." The whole spirit 
of the Word of God is to this effect. It describes us as upon 
the brink uf a fearful precipice, down which we will be cast at 
the hour of death, into a place where " there shall be weeping 
ind wailing, and gnashing of teeth." And we are called upon, 
i [1 every form of entreaty, to flee from the danger, to Him who 
'' came into (lie world, that whosoever believeth in him might 
not pcriidi, but have everlasting life." 

This description it does not give as applicable to the character 
and condition of a few, or even many, but of all men, without 
.'Xception. " All have sinned, and fallen abort of the glory of 
God." — " Judgment hath parsed upon all men to condemnation." 

1'he utter worihlesaness of all that men can do, to avert our 
impending doom, is also clearly pointed out. " By the deeds of 
the law no flesh living can be justified in the aight of God." 
Men may doubt, and rail, and abuse such atatoments ; but they 
are derived from the \Vord of God: and I shall only express, 
with r^ard to them, a most earnest prayer, that God wonld en> 
able me and all others more to feel what is therein so unequivoa 
tally »f I forth. 

It oIm) makm known a person called Cliriat, Jeatu Chriat, ih* 
IvOrd, the Son of Goil, the Son of Man. I<anguage very diAiireiil 
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ftom that which we have been accustotued to apply to this person 
fans of kte been used ; and those employing it Ecein to conriJer 
dieraselTea as the only rnlional people : others, who entertaia 
altogether oppofiite views, being represented under a very difiereot 
character. It is not my purpose, 1 again declare, to attack others, 
or even to defend myself, so much as to produce, for my own 
■upporl, and for the strength and consolation of others, what the 
Word of God makes known. 

Pot tbtii purpose I had prepared a vast number of Scriptural 
evidences to tlie truth of the Godhead of the Lord Jesus Christ 
— evidences as varied in kind as they were numerous — astonish- 
ingly numerous and varied — being presented constantly, and ill 
all the difTerent forms in which we might espect a truth so iin- 
portnnt, interesting, and practical, to be set before us — evidences 
too, not confined to the N^evr Testament, but drawn largely irom 
the Old. But 1 consider it unnecessary to introduce them in 
ihe Preface to the following Work, iu which this great and 
glorious truth is so satiafactorily established. I refer the reader 
therefore to it, only stating my belief of the impossibility of any 
man reading that Work, with an honest desire to become ac- 
quuated with the Revelation of God on this sul^ject, without 
rising from the perusal with the same conviction as the author 
of it. If there be meaning in words, and [he words of the Bible 
are to be interpreted as words ordinarily arc, there can be no 
doubt as to the truth which it conveys, respecting the person of 
Christ, " in whom," to quote hut one passage from it, " dwell- 
eth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily." Indeed, the remark- 
able thing is, that men should profess, as so many do, their 
belief in the Bible, as conveying a revelation trom God, and ac' 
knowledge, as by such admission they must also do, their duty 
humbly to receive what it makes known, and yet maintain that 
it represents the Lord Jcius Christ as a man in all respects like 
themselves. The only possible way that Cliristiana have of ac- 
counting tbr sncb an opinion is, that however these men may 
acknowledge the Scriptures to be given by inspiration, they yet 
act as if detertnined to subject even the inspiration of God to 
judgment of tbeir own reason, and to reject whatev 
ed volume they mav thus be led to disapprove. In 



Pbave olwayE been dispOBcil to consider Socinianiein as farther 
n advance than ibe half-way house to inidelity, as 1 think Wil- 
berfbree calls it ; and the result, in many avowed instancee, and, 
if we knew all, in many more, would be seen to fulfil this eon- 
jccture, as to tlie proximity of the two systems. 

The truth of the Godhead of Christ being eslahliEhed, we ore 
inmedialely brought to the conclusion of his humiliation, suffer- 
ings, and his death, as endured for (he benefit of sinners, — as of 
a mediatorial, but especially of a propitiatory character. Why 
such a glorious Being should appear in such a form, and undergo 
such a death, we arc able to explain only on this ground. In 
short, the foundation being replaced, we see the building of gos- 
gel truth again rising in all its strength, and harmony, and 
beauty, — just a* when taken away by the Sooinians, every 
other truth falls along with it— the guilt and condemnation of 
nten, the atonemenl of Christ, the pardon of God, and eternal 
lilV vouchsafed in respect of it, and ihe quickening, regenerating, 
and sanctifying influences of the Holy Spirit. But, though thus 
ted 10 It, (he Scripture also directly and most evidently makes 
known this Iruih of the atonement of the Lord Jesus Christ. — 
^Vlielher we regard the instiiutiDn of sacrifices, or the whole 
Jewifth economy, of which sacrifices formed so large a part, or 
•he very numerous, varied, and striking intimations of the truth 
. : I i-n us in words iuch as we find in the fifly-third of Isaiah, 
I. ihall be satisfied with the evidence ftoia the Old Testament 
unccroiiig it. The "testimony of Jesus," in thia view, " ia 
indeed the spirit of prophecy." — "The prophets inquired what 
lliL- Spirit of God within them did dgnify, when it testified be- 
rnre.liand the sufferings of Christ, ami the glory that stfould 
'''How." It would make another volume, were we to produce 
iilrocca from tlie New Tertamcnt of the Lord Jesus having 
r:i'Fc<l and died in the room of the guilty who believe in him- 
I fiiin ilie beginning of it, where John the Baptist says, — " Be- 
. Id tlie Lamb of God, that taketh sway the sins of the word," 
I ihe close, where the (.aints sing a new song, saying, — " Thou 
•I worthy to t*ke the book, and to open the seals thereof; for 
iiuu wast slain, and hait redeemed nt to God by tliy blood;" 
il where they ascribe " blesnng, and honour, and glory, and 
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power, unto Him tbat sittelh upon the throne, : 
Lamb, for ever and ever," we find constant, uninterrupted, i 
mulating evidence to the truth tliat " He suffered, I 
the unjust, thai he might bring us unto God." 

That Gad is now willing, in consequence of this propitiation, to 
pardon sinners, and bestow upao those who repeiiC and helieve, 
eternal life, is also made known so frequently and plainly, as to 
render numerous evidences of this truth unneceeaary. The con- 
cluding part of the 5th chapter of Sd Corinthiana is the constant 
doctrine of the Bible on thia sultject. 

That we are unable of ourselves to arrive at the state of re- 
pentance which is declared absolutely indispensable to an entrance 
into the kingdom of heaven ; that we arc so depraved and in- 
sensible as to continue in sin, notwithstanding the revelation of a 
Saviour, is anolher doctrine of the Sacred Scriptures. And 
that God, since " all are dead in trespasses and sins/' and there- 
fore in danger (even after the Divine mercy manifested in the 
Redeemer) of perishing, has chosen some, and brings them by 
his own power, even by the power of the Holy Spirit, to repent- 
ance'' and faith — " that he saves and calls them with a holy coll- 
ing, not according to their works, but according to his purpose 
and grace, given us in Christ Jesus, before the world began," is 
also very plainly a truth of Revelation. It is rejected and de- 
spised by the world, it is true, even by the world of professing 
Christians, — nay, by those who are members of that Church 
which declares it to be the truth of the Bible, and with whose in- 
terpretation in tills, as in other respects, they have publicly de- 
clared themselves to coincide. The doctrine of election, and of 
eS'ectual calling, by the Holy Spirit, is ridiculed by such men. 
But who would care for the opposition of any set of men to the 
doctrines of the Word of God, — especially of men who with one 
breath declare their belief in them, and the very next momenf 
represent them as fanatical ! 

Discovering these doctrines in the Holy Scriptures, which 1 
liave before ascertained to bo the Word of the eternal God, why 
should I be ashamed to maintain them ? Am I not acting as 
a reasonable being, in giving credence to Ih 
revelation from the Lord of heaven and earth ? 



very, indeed the only course, lo which leaaon, rightly exercised, 
will lead ? Is not conduct of every other kiui!, in the buaiscaB 
of religion, most foolish and insane, and that of which aloue men 
sbonld be ashimed ? 

But, whilst standing immoveable upon this ground, — whiUt 
laainiaining, upon the authority of God's Kevelalion, these 
truths, and caring not for the opposition made to them by 
men, whether of other Churches or by Bocinians, as if they 
were not in accordance with the dictates of reason, — we yet say, at 
the same time, that ihey are not only agreeable to, but confirmed 
by reason. Do I, for example, need proofs flrom (his quarter of 
the depravity and wickedness of man P I look within me, 
around me — to ancient, to modern times — to Heathen, and to 
Christian nations. Am I assailed by those viho represent m]i 
statements of the misery of man as both unworthy of our ideas of 
the Divine benevolence, and as not descriptive of their actual 
i look around and behold the " whole creation 
ind travailing in pain." 1 observe their disappoint- 
ments, their dissatisfaction, their utter and universal wretched- 
ness. I hear of some of them dying every moment, and see 
them all hastening to the grave. Oh '. what a scene of vanity and 
death does liiis world present ! — Yei, Socinians, this world, made 
by a wise and a faenevolenl God. Representations of this sort in- 
coniiitent with rational views of God, forsooth ! Let former 
generations be appealed to — let the present be enquired at. The 
of both, and still more their feelings, if embodied in lan- 
!, would conSrat tile Scriptural truth conveyed in one of the 
which Socinians and other rational Cbristiang 
hive such ■ horror, and which slates that, "having lost all com- 
Q with God, we are under the wrath and curse of God,^ 
t to all the miseries of this life, to death itself," — 
" And to the pains of hell for ever." This ii the view to which, 
artbey, we most strongly i^JecL It is the Vl'ord of God, and thtt 
d besnlficient, we reply. " Everlasting flre — the worm that 
e certainly spoken of theie. Therein, assuredly, 
d misery is described ac the portion of an impenitent im- 
Vou may atfcct the itrongeal repngnancc to— you majr 
I entile disbelief of thii statement. I cannot help ita 
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' Let God be true, and every man a liar." But ia there ground 
ich notions, I usk? Why, my muon tells me that 
bsppinesB for a creature Euch as man but in God ; and 
that, if tni^^erable without him iu this worhl, and leaving it with' 
out being reconciled to him, he must be for ever and far ever 
miserable. The conecience nlso of the sinner loudly proclaims the 
same truth, and forces him, whatever the devil and the world 
may suggest to the contrary, to entertaiu " a certain fearful look- 
ing for of judgment and fiery indignation." If the rational 
Christian still persist in deciaring these not to be in accord- 
ance with right views of the Divine nature, I leave him to 
solve the difficulty the best way he can. That euch is the actual 
condition of mankind there ia every evidence. Is he prepared, 
then, since his reason, hja conscience, and his very senses testify 
to these things, to impeach the wisdom, the power, the goodness 
of God, under whose government tbcy are seen to exist? 

That the doctrine of an atonement such as Christ made, and 
the proffer of great blessings from God to man as the consequence 
of it, is agreeable to reason, to the tenour of Divine Providence, 
and even to the common views of mankind, as manifested in their 
sacrifices to God, and in their intercourse with one another, may 
be seen most satisfactorily set forth in Butler's Anai(^ of 
Natural and Itevealed Religion, lo which I refer the reader. 

That ne are justified, or pardoned and accepted through faith, is 
also a doctrine which, the more it is considered in all its bearings, 
will the more strongly recommend itself as the only way by which 
such a blessing can be conveyed to the sinner, and change of heart 
and holiness at thesame time secured. And that no man ean repent 
and believe but by the Holy Spirit, and that every real Christian is 
bom again by its power, ia another Scriptural truth which reaaon 
not only approves, when discovered, but is led to infer," 

Under such convictions of their authority, do I proclaim these 
fearliilly despised truths, being not ashamed. And, on farther 
consideration of their design and tendency, 1 am sustained in 
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ihia feeling, u the Apostle showed himself to be, when, i 
the first chipter of the Epistle to the Romans, he exclainiB,— 
" 1 am not Bshamed of the Gospel of Christ ; for il 
power of God unto salvation, to every one that belie' 
the Jew first, and also to the Greek. For therein is the righteouB- I 
neii of God revealed from faith to Faith ; bs it is written. The 
jusl shall live by faith." On the reception of Christ, pardon is 
bestowed on the guilty sinner ; and the principle by which this 
blessing is conveyed is constituted, at the ssrae time, the means 
of enlightening his understanding, purifying his heart, raising 
him from the deatli of sin to the life of righteousness, delivering 
him, in short, From the condemnation and power of sin. Lastly, 
the effects produced, in tlie grace of God, by the promulgation 
of the gospel — the change of heart — tlie holiness of life — " the 
righteousness, the peace and joy in the Holy Ghost," which it 
tias diSused amongst numbers, the amount of which will remain 
till we are alt summoned, in the last day, into the pre- 
God — also lead me to glory, and not be ashamed, in 
blaring lrutli« at once so certain, and leading to such results. 
Glorious Gospel ! revealing a Saviour to guilty, miserable, and 
belplcaa man — a Deliverer from all the evils that sin has brought 
upon him — a Restorer to more than the happiness he baa for- 
feited. ABliaroeJ of the gospel ! Yes : 1 am ashamed that I 
have valued it so little — that I have not more faithfully pro- 
claimed it, and disclosed more of its " unsearchable riches." 
For this cause should 1 and every minister of it be ashamed ami 
deeply humbled, but for no other cause. Railier would we 
glory in it, " counting all things but loss for the excellency of 
the knowleilge of Christ Jesus our !>ord." Let those men be 
uhamed, who, in the awful concerns of religion, trust to ihi! 
conclusions of their own darkened and deceitful reason, and thett 
own wicked hearts, or who profess to receive, as inspired, the 
wered Scriptures, and either deny or ridicule the most plainly 
led and important doctrines which they contain — nhowj 

it can be so called, is without founilation in reoson 

Word of God, reveals no way of sure and peaceful occesa 

>ir Maker, leatls to no {lifference in their elate before him, n 

railical change in their own hearts. It is of auch a false ai 
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Jruitleu, and, I will add, BUch a prevailing religion as this, and 
not of the everlasting gospel, that men should be aslmmed. 

But though, in order to sustain nijself unnioTed in the de- 
claration of the great truths of the gospel, amidst the indifiereoce 
and opposition 'which they so generally meet with, I have thus 
examined them, it must be acknowledged that every feeling of 
ahiime will not he excluded from the mind of one who merely 
refers to such authorities. It is very true that, so far as the 
nnderstanditig of the sinner is consulted ou these truths, he may 
defend them firmly, and even glory in them, as completely in 
accordance 'with its unsophisticated dictates. But, if he rely 
upon this ground alone, he will find himself not altogether un- 
influenced by thissenseof shaoiein the maintenance of thegOE' 
pel' If his heart continue unchanged, whatever may be the 
coDclusiona of the intellect, such a fceUng will certainly be pre- 
sent. If he remain, as he naturally is, blind to the evil nature 
and dreadful consequences of ain, especially aa these atfect him- 
aelf, and if he behold not the Lord Jesus Christ by this light, 
even as that glorious and for ever blessed and compassionate 
Being, who, when he was under the righteous condemnation of 
God, humbled himself on his account, and became obedient unto 
the death of the cross, and suffered in his stead, that he might 
receive forgiveness and eternal life — if he be not thus enabled to 
contemplate these truths, assuredly, to whatever height of 
triumph in the vindication of tliem he may rise, when he em- 
ploys the former means, he will fall again, and in one way or 
other be ashamed of them. And such instances, I am persuaded, 
do frequently occur. Not until the heart of the sinner is 
changed — not until he is laid low in the presence of God — not 
until he sees hie original depravity, the multitude, the variety, 
the complication, the aggravated nature of his sins— not until, 
under the burden of them, he sees himself sinking into eternal 
perdition, and from this depth apprehend the mercy of God in 
Christ, and laying hold upon him, trust in him, and r^oice in 
him— not until this union shall have taken place, can any man 
truly say with the Apostle, " I am not ushanied," and look to 
Christ as him, " whom having not seen, he loves, and in whom, 
though now he sees him not, yet believing, he rejoices with joy 




unspeakable and full of glory." Lefl to ihemselTeB, the Jews 
rejected every evidence of Christ'b ilivijiity, though ihey could 
not diaproTe it ; but, wrought upon by tbe Holy Spirit, they 
utttred tbe striking language, which has been referred to, in the 
fifty-third of laaiah, saying, — Once " we hid, ns it were, our facea 
from bim : be was despiaed, and wc eaCeemed him not. But" 
now we see " he was wounded for our Irangresaions ; he was 
bruised for our iniquities." And it was not until a similar 
change by the same Almighty Agent had becu produced on the 
mind of the Apostle that he could eay, — " Thanks be to God 
for bis unspeakable gift," and declared he was not ashamed, 
knowing in whom be had beheved. And happy are those 
ministers of llie gospel, who, in addition to all the other ele- 
ments of their knowledge of Christ, have received this gift 
from God, by which these are oorabined and formed into 
principles of spiritual life and action, even " the unction from 
the Holy One, by which they know all things," (1 John i. SO ;) 
and, on experiencing which, 

" The]', nnaahamed, in the gate. 
Stall speak unlu their toea." 
In this feeling of confidence would I deave to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Saviour of sinners, when, as we have lately witnessed 
in this ciiy, very different views of Christian truth are presented ; 
and when, as upon that occasion, the ministers of the gospel arc 
(letcribed as declaring what is in accordance neither with Scrip- 
tare nor reason, but only with thearbilrary standards of a national 
religioD. We are not ashamed, knowing, for other reasons than 
those which are ascribed to us, in whom we have believed. 

The great truth to which 1 have last referred — the necessity of 
a flivine influence, in order to produce those views of Christ and 
of bis gospel nliich will enable us lo remain firm and unashamed 
in oar adherence to bim — suggests most important preliminary 
instruction for the reader of this Work. It is a common and u 
just remark, that tbe cause of infldehty is not in ■ went of evi- 
dences to the Christian religion, but in the awfUl prgudices uf 
the bearL " Light ha* come into the world," says the blessed 
Saviour, " and men love darkness rather than light, because their 
deeds are «vii." Until the Holy Spirit remove this obstacle, the 
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evidences of Christianity, although tliey may be presented mttl 
all the power with which reason, and learning, and eloquence, 
can enforce them, wilt produce no real effect. The remark u 
equally true in its application to the peculiar doctrines of the 
gospel, especially to the doctrine which is here considered. The 
proofs of it from Scripture may be seen in the clearest light ; it 
may be set before the reader in the most convincing form ; 
reason, in short, may be satisfied, but his heart will, unless 
touched by the Spirit of God, remain opposed to it, and himself 
utterly unaffected by the very truth — which he cannot, except by 
mere assertion, deny — that " unto us a child is born, unto u. 
ton is given ; and his name shall be called Wonderful, Conn- 

pniKCE OF FEACE." " No man," in short, says an Apostle, 
" can call Jesus Lord, hut by the Holy Spirit-" Flesh and 
blood cannot reveal this truth to any man. It must, as it was to 
Pelcr, be revealed by our Father who is in hpavcn. It is with 
this impression that I would implore any whose sentiments may 
yet be undetermined, or who may have been in any degree in- 
fiuenced by the late unholy attempts in this place, to enter upon 
the perusal of the following Work, Whilst they consider that 
it is not a mere opinion which is involved, but that the salvation 
of their immortal souls depends on the reception which ihey give 
to him who is " the Way, the Truth, and the Life," and 
except by whom " no one cometh to the Father," — whilst 
they should engage in the investigation of this truili, with such 
a feeling of its Importance end their own responsibility, and ex- 
ercise, as the Bereans did, their reason in the examination of the 
Scriptures, in order to ascertain whether it h in accordance with 
them, — let them not, we repeat, rest satisfied with a temporary 
conviction, but accompany their inquiries with earnest prayer, 
" that He who commanded the light to shine out of darkness, 
would shine into their minds, and give tliem the knowledge of 
the glory of God, in the face of Jesus Christ." And as, in tiu' 
commencement of these remarks, I adduced the words of an 
Apostle, and gave utleronce to my own views in his language, so 
now wou!.d 1 say with him, on behalf of those who may open 
these pages, — " For this cause I bow my knees unto the Father 
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f our Lord Jesus Christy of whom the whole family in heaven 
nd earth is named^ that he would grant you^ according to the 
iches of his glory^ to be strengthened with mighty by his Spirit, 
ti the inner man, — that Christ may dwell in your hearts by 
aith, — that ye, being rooted and grounded in love, may be able 
comprehend m ith all saints, what is the breadth, and length, 
nd depth, and height, and to know the love of Christ, which 
asseth knowledge, — that ye might be filled with all the fulness 
f God." 

A. L* G* 

Abebdeek, May^ 1834. 
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I eAVE recently perused a sermon delivered byyou&t the 
ordjnntion of tlie Reverend J. Sparks, in Baltimore, with 
no small degree of interest. The Hubjecta of which it 
treats must be regarded as highly important, by every in- 
telligent man who is a serious inquirer after revealed 
truth. And if the views which you have disclosed will 
stand the test of examination, and shall appear to be those 
which the Word of God maintains, or which it will jus- 
tify, it certainly will be the duty of every ii-iend to Chris- 
ti^ity to embrace and promote them. 

It is proper, nu doubt, that every one who reads and 
reflects upon your sermon, should do it without prejudice 
or party views. Unless I am deceived as to the state of 
Riy own feelings, I have endeavoured impartially to weigh 
the arguments, and examine tlie reasonings which it pre- 
sents, with a wish to know and believe tlie truth. I dare 
not flatter myself, indeed, that I have perfectly succeeded 
in doing this ; for every man who is acquainted with his 
own heart, will find reason to believe that he often has 
been, and may be again, deceived by it. liut, as I am 
not conscious of party feelings on the present occasion, 
will you permit me, without apohigy, to lay before you 
my thoughts in regard to three topics of your discourse 
that stand in close connexion with each other, and are 
among tJie principal points in regard to which I feel my- 
self compelled to dissent from your opinions. 

Tlie points towhich I refer are — the prindpla itf inter- 
preting Scripture ; the unity iif God t imd the diiriniti/ and 
humanitii a/ the Saviour. I limit myself to these three, 
because it would require more time and labour than I can 
fKMuibly ii[iare at present, and more health than 1 enjoy, to 
express in writing my views of all the statements of doc- 
trincK whidi you have made. I might adduce another 
rcMon for confining myaclf within these limita. If the 
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pHnciples of reasoning which you adopt, and the resulto 
*hich you deduce from then), in regard to eome of the 
{ibinta on which I am about to remark, are untenable or 
iiicorrect, the consequence of this muet extend itself «- 
tenllalh/ to some of the remaining and most important 
topics which you have liiscussed in your sermon. 

The general principles of interpreting Scripture you 
describe in the following manner : — 

''■ We regsrd tie Scriptures as the recorrji of God'i BUri 
lationi lo mauklnd, and psrlieuUrlf nf th« last and most pc 
tion of Ms iTlU by Jeacu Christ. Wbaterer doclriafs seel 
rlearlr tauKht ia thf Scripture), we receive wiltiout reieri 

tbis collection. Our religion, u-e believe, liee chiefly In the 
meat. The dispeuiatlou or Muaes, coispated with that ui jbsus, m 
coniiiler aa imperfect, ^arihly, obscure, adapted to iJie ehildhood of tba 
liuman race, a preparutioii for a nobler Eyitem, and chiefly tueful now n 
niving to confirm and illustrate the Christian Scriptures. Jesus Chiiit 
il the only master of Christians ; and whatever he laught, eitber duii^ 
Ills perninal miuistry, or by his inspired Apostles, we regard a< of di- 
Tine BUthurity, (uuj profess to make the rule of our lives. 

•' This authority which we give to the Scriptures, ii a reason, we con- 
CEiie, for Bludpng Ihem with peculiar care, and for inquiring aniioualj 
into the principles of inlerprelalion, by which their true meaning may 
be ascertained. The principles adopted by the class of Ltarisliani In 
whose name I speak, need lo be eiplnincd, because Uiey are often mlt- 
luderstood. We are particularly accused of making an unwarteutdUa 
use of reason in the inteTprelatioR of Scripture. We are said la exalt 
reason above revelsUon, U> prefer our own wigdom lo God'a. Loom 
■nd undeflned charges of this kind are circulated so freely, and with *nch 
injurious intentions, Ihal we think it due lo ourselves, and to the euiM 
of truth, to express our views with some particularity. 

•< Ourleadingprinciple iuinlerpretlng Scrlptoreislhla, that thcBibl* 
i< a book written for men. In (he language of men, and that its meaning 
is (0 be sought In the same manner as that of other books. We be- 
nny BO say, to the established rules of spoakinir and writine. How dae 
ItheScriptuiesavail u>, more than if 
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irllh ■ criminml wint of caadaur, uid an intenlian of obKiuriiig or iS%- 

lotting hii meaning, 

" Wen Uia Bihlc wtitlcn in > language and ilrla <iriu own, did it 
CDDiiil 0f woidi which admit but a slngla <EnK, and of isitteiiDec wIidUj 
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*(ni«a In the Church, to feelingi and luapes u-bicli have |iaa>ed awa)', 
tnd vllhonl Ibe knowledge of trbirh we are cunilaiill)' iu danger ot ei- 
MuUng In all Udih and placet what vtt of lampurarjr and local appU- 
sBliira. Wo find. tODi that •omv of theae booki are >troagl]t matkrd 
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To a great part of these principles I give my cheei^il 
and most cordial assent. They are the principles which I 
ffpply to the esplanation of tiie Scriptures from tlay to 
day, in my private studies and in my public labours. 
They are the principles by which I mn led to embrace 
the opinions that I have espoused, and by whichj so far 
OS I am able, I expect to defend these opinions, whenever 
called in duty to do it. 

While I thus give my cordial approbation to most of 
the above extract from your sermon, will you indulge me 
in expressing a wi^ that the rank and value of the Old 
Testament, in tlie Christian's library, had been described 
in somewhat different terms P I do most fully accord with 
the idea that the gospel, or the New Testament, is more 
perfect than the Mosaic Law, or than the Old Testament, 
On what other ground can the assertions of Paul, in 2d 
Corinthians, iii., in Hebrews, viii., and in other places, ba 
believed or justified? The gospel gives a clearer view 
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than the Jewish Scriptures of our duty, and of our desdny, 
^-of the ohjecta of our hopes and fears— of the character 
of Qod and the way of salvHtion. I agree fully, that what- 
ever in the Old Testament respects the Jews, simply as 
Jews, — e.g., their ritual, their food, their dress, their civil 
polity, their government — in a word, whatever from its 
nature was nalional and local, — is not binding upon us 
under the Christian dispensation. 

I am well satisfied, too, that the character of God and 
the duty of men were, in many respects, less clearly re- 
vealed under the ancient diapeiisalion than they now are. 
" The law was given by Moses ;" but " no man hath 
seen God at any time ; the only-begotten, who dwelleth 
in the bosom of the FaUler, he hath i-n-ealed him," — i. e., 
it was reserved for C'hrifii to make a full display of the 
divine character ; — no man, no prophet, who preceded 
him, ever had such knowledge of God as enabled him to 
do it I am aware that many Christians do not seem to 
understand this passage ; and, with welt-meaning but 
inixtaken views, undertake to deduce the character and 
designs of God as fully and as clearly from the Old Tes- 
tament fis from tile New. 

1 must believe, too. that the duties of Christians are, in 
mfiet respects, more fully and definitely taught in the gos- 
Tirl than in the Old Testament ; and I cannot approve of 
rhitt method iif reasoning which deduces our duties prin- 
< [lally fi-om leiU in the Old Testament that sometimes 
.ire less clear, when the New Testament presents the same 
ttbjects in sucfi characters of light that he who runneth 
read. 

iut when you say, " Jesus Christ is tlie only master of 
i^brinians ; and whatever he taught, eitlier during his 
personal ministry, or by his inspired Apostles, we regard 
SI of divine authority, and'prufes.s to make the rule of our 
lives," does not this naturally imply that we are absolved 
Aom obligation to receive the Old Testament, in any sense 

( Dor guide ; and that what it teaclies, we are not buum! 

to nuke the rule of our lives?" I do not feel certain 

it was your design to affirm this ; but the words in 

connexiiHi neem luturally to bear this import. To 

I sliould object, that thoK pnrti of the OKI 
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Testament which express the will of God, in reference to 
the great points of dnty, that must, from the nature of 
roord beings, be for ever the same under every dispenaft- 
tion, may be and ought to be regarded as mirepealed. It 
is a very sound maxim, in the interpretation of divine M 
well as human kwa, — manenfe ratione, maaet ipta /«*,—« 
law it unrepealed, while the reason of ikat laut contiuMf. 
Express repeal only can exempt a law from the applica- 
tion of this maxim. And when our Saviour says, " Tin 
hesven and earth pass, one jot or tittle shall in nowiw 
pass from the law till all be fulfilled," he seems to me 
plainly to have declared the immutability of the andent 
norul law, in the sense already explained. 

What shall we say, moreover, of the devotional paiti 
of the Old Testament (the Book of Psalms, for instance), 
or of those numerous prophetical parts which are sermons 
on the duties and obligations of men, or of predictions of 
a future Messiah^ and of tlie nature and prosperity of his 
Church ? Are tliese any more Jewish ^except aa to the 
garb in which they are clothed) than Chnsttan ? I admit 
tiiat diey are less perfect than that which the New Testa> 
ment furnishes on the same topics ; but I believe them tn 
be sanctioned by the same authority, and to require a »- 
milar respect and deference. 

In regard to what you say respecting the leading prin- 
ciple of interpreting Scripture, I cannot hesitate to declare, 
ttut nothing is clearer to my apprehension, than that God, 
when he speaks to men, speaks in such language aa is used 
by those wliom he addresses. Of course, the language of 
the Bible is to be interpreted by the same laws, so far as 
philolo^ is concerned, as that of any other book, I ask 
with you. How else is the Bible a renelitvm ? How else 
can men ever come to agree in what manner the Scripture 
should be interpreted, or feel any assurance that they un- 
derstand the meaning of its language ? 
^^ I find little from which I should dissent in the remain- 

^K der of your observations upon the general principle* of 
^H interpretation, f might perhaps make some objections to 
^H the manner in which the office of reason, in the int^rpre- 
^B tadon of Scripture, is occasionally described. But 1 am 
^B cmfident that I admit, as fiiUy as you do or can do, the 
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pToptr offict ot reason in the whole matter of religion, both 
tn regard to doctrine and practice. It is to our reason 
that the argumenta which prove the divine origin of Chris- 
tiani^ are addressed ; and it is by reason that we prove, 
or are led to admit, this origin, on general or historical 
grounds. Reason prescribes, or at any rate developes and 
sanctions, the laws of interpreting Scripture. The cases 
mentioned by you, in which reason must be exercised, are 
in general striking exemplifications of this. But when 
reason is satisfied that the Bible is the book of God, by 
proof which she cannot reject, and yet preserve her cha- 
racter — and when she has decided what laws of exegesis* 
tiie nature of human language requires — the office that re- 
mains for her, in regard tn the Scripture, is the application 
of those laws to the actual interpretation of the Bible. 
When, by their application, she becomes satisfied with re- 
elect to what the sacred writers really meant to declare in 
■ny case, she admits it without hesitation, whether it be 
m doctrine, the relation of s fact, or a precept, (t is the 
highest office of reason to believe doctrines and facts whidi 
Ood hosasserted to be true, and to submit to his precepts, 
^-Although many tilings, in regard to the manner in which 
those facts and doctrines can be explained, or those pre- 
cepts vindicated, may be beyond her reach. In short, the 
Smptures being once admitted to be the Word of God, or 
of divine authority, the sole office of reason in respect to 
them i« to act as an interpreter of revelation, and not in 
any case as a legitlator. Reason can only judge of the 
l«WB of exegesis, and direct the application of them, in 
order to discover simply what the sacred writers meant to 
aaaert. This being discovered, it is either to be received 
■■ they have asserted it, or their divine authority must be 
'tided, and our obligation to believe all which they ss- 
t, denied. There is no other alternative. Philosophy has 
blight to interfere here. If she ever interferes, it must be 
n the question is pending, whether tiie Bible is divine, 
has system, prejudice, sectarian feeling, orthodoxy, J 
) faMerodoiy, so odled, any right to interfere. Th»l 
* ■ of the Bible to be authoritative being once admit-f 
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ted, tlie simple question in respect to it is, Whst does it 
teach ? In regard to any particular passage, What idea 
did the original writer mean to convey ? When this a 
ascertained by the legitimate rules of intCTpretation, it is 
authoritative, — this is orthodoxy in the highest and best 
aenae of the word ; and every thing which is opposed to 
it, which modifies it, which fritters its meaning away, is 
heterodoxy, is herety, to whatever name or party it is at- 
tached. 

1 presume you will agree without hesitation to these 
remarks. The grand Protestant maxim, that tite Bible u 
our only and au^mt rule of faith and practice, implies 
most clearly the very same principles which I have stated; 
and these every man must admit, that acknowledges the 
paramount claims of the Bible to be believed, and has any 
tolerable acquaintance with the subject of its interpre- 

If there be any thing to which 1 should object in your 
etatemeut, generally considered, of the laws of interpre- 
tation, it is rather the colouring which has been given to 
siHne of the language in which it is expressed. You com- 
mence by saying, tlist your party are charged wltli " ex- 
alting reason above revelation — with preferring their own 
wisdom to God's;" and that these charges are "circulated 
freely, and with injurious intentions," You will readily 
acknowledge, as a general fact, that there is difficulty in 
giving an impartial statement of opinions, which we thus 
strongly feel to have been misrepresented. We certainly 
are under temptation, in such cases, to set off our own 
opinions to the best advantage, and to place those of our 
mponents in the most repulsive attitude. And although 
Trinitarians, in fact, differ less from you, in respect to the 
laws of interpretation, than you seem to have apprehended, 
the belief, on your part, that a wider difference existed, 
seems to have given a peculiar cast to some sentences 
which simple discussion would hardly admit. 

With the two last paragraphs of your sermon that are 

Suoted above, 1 wish not to be understood as signifying 
lat 1 entirely agree. It is, however, rather from the ap- 
^_ plicatioTi. of some esegetical principles which is made m 
^L them, than from the principles themselves, that I dissent. 

^ i 
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1 shall have occasion to remark hm-eafter on this subject. 
I have mentioned it now, merely to prevent any mistake 
with regard to the meaning of what I say here upon the 
laws of interpretation, aa exhibited by you. 

It would have given me pleasure to find you uncon- 
ditionally admitting that the general principles of inter- 
pretation which you defend are riot original, nor peculiar 
to your party. But you seem to qualify this, by saying 
that " nil- CAnWnni. OCCASIONALLY odnpt them." If I 
understand you rightly, then, you would concede, that 
only Unitarians admit substantially the syaletn of exegen* 
which you have described, and practise upon it. In this, 
however (if this be your meaning), you are mistaken, — at 
least it appears plainly so to me, in respect to the divines 
of New England, who, at the present time are called or- 
ikodoje. * I doubt whether any man can study the science 
of interpretation, for a considerable time together, without 
adopting those principles of it, for subulanee, whicb you 
■eem to claim appropriately for Unitarians. 

How can it be explained, then, supposing you and f 
aw both sincerely seeking after truth, and both adopt, for 
substance, the same maximB of interpretation, that we 
■Ituuld dilTer so widely in the results that flow from the 
application of these principles ? Perliaps some light may 
be cast upon thin question in the sequel of these Letters. 
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It would be very gr&tifyiag to find, in your si 
much reepecting the doctrine of the Trinity with wU 
might accordj as in your principles of interpretation. ' 

gtprehenniona respecting this doctrine, however, d 
out yours. It is not without examination and reflec! 
thflt 1 have embraced my present views of it ; and the per-~ 
umJ of your statement of the doctrine in question, and your 
arguments against it, have not persuaded me that my views 
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You will not expect me, however, in these Letters, which 
are intended to be brief, to go into a discussion of- this 
great subject which shall embrace all the important topics 
which it presents. 1 intend to touch on those points only 
on which the hinge of tlie controversy seems to me to turn ; 
and on these in a manner as summary as tile nature and 
difficulty of the case will permit. 

The statement which you make of your own faidi in 
regard to the unity of G«l, and your account of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, are as follow ;— 

"FirU. Wt believe in Ihe doctrine of God's unity, or [hat there to 
une Ood, and oae u^>-. To thii truth we give infinite importsaEe, ind 
nefNl ounelvei bound to tthe b»(i, lest anf man ipoil ui of it by vaia 
philoiophy. T^t profotitioB, Ihat there ii aiu Gad, seems touteioeed- 
Ingly plain. We undertland by it, that there it one being, one mind, 
one penon, one inlelligent agent, and one onl}', to whom undorlved u>d 
Infinite perfection and dominion belong. We conceive thai Iheie TTOriM 
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great truth, and 


who were ntlerly incapable of underitanding Iho.e hair 


■breadth diiHne- 
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diuovertHi. We find no inlimatixn that this language 


was to be taken 


in an unucual lenic, or that Ood'i unitr wai a quite different thing fiiun 
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infinite and equal 




r, Sou, and Half 
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Tbe)- peifonn diflnent parli in 

hlmMlFiratl nor ii he eonicio 
tban we hare three inUlli^nt 
newt, diifFreDt wjlli, and dif 
aeU, and auitainin); different rr 

■od conililuie three mindt ur briu^, ire are uiierjj- ai a 
buw three mindi nr beingi are to be fiirmcd. Il it differen 
Ilea, and acu, and contciouineu, which leadiui to Ihabelii 
iotellifrent bein^ri, and if thii mark fail ue, our whole knawl 
we bacc du ptuuf thai all the ageiiU and periont in (he uni 
one and the tame mind. When we atlempt to conceive ol 
tre ran du nothing more than repreient to ourielvef three 
iiu ear i other by aioiiLar marks and peculiari 
leihn per.onioflheTrici' ' " 
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My object in thu letter h not to controvert your creed, 
but to consider your representation of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, as stated, believed, and defended by those widi 
whom I am acciiBtoined to think and act. 
. Admitting that you have given a fair account of our 
belief, 1 cannot see, indeed, why we are not virtually 
guilty of Tritheism, * or at least of something which ap- 
proximates so near to it, that I siknowledge myself un- 
able t*> distinguish it from Tritheism. But ! cannot help 
feeling that you have made neither an impartial nor a cor- 
rect Htatenient of what we lielieve, and what we are ac- 
fiUKtoined to teach and defend. 

■ It needs but a moderate aciiuaiiitance lAh the history 
*' « doctrine in question to satisfy any one that a great 
y of explanations have been attemptt^l by intjiiisitive, 
y odrenturous minds. All acknowleilge the difficulty 
e subject ; I regret to say. that some have 
Ined from treating it as though 
it comprehension than it is. 

But, aiuong all the different explanntions which I have 

r»d, I have not met with any one whidi denied, or a 

t WW designed to deny, the trriiTV oi' God. All ad- 

■ ■ tn be a fundamental principle: All acknowledge 

s designated in characters uf light, botli in the 

' The wsnblpur(i(>w« Oodi- 
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Jewish and Christian revelations ; and that to deny k 
would be the grossest absurdity, as well as impiety. 

It may indeed be questioned whether the exp]anatj(»i 
given of the doctrine of the Trinity by some who h*ve 
■peculated on this subject are consistent with the divine 
unity, when the language which they use is interpreted 
agreeably to the common laws of exegesis. But, that 
their representations were not deii/fned to call in questioD 
the divine unitjt, is what 1 think every candid reader of 
their works will be disposed to admit. 

Now, when I consider this fact, so plain and so easily 
estabhshed, and then look at the method in which you 
state the doctrine of the Trinity, as ejthibited above, I 
confess it gives me pain to think that you have not con- 
ceded or even intimated that Trinitarians do or can adr 
mit the unity of God. You have a right to say, if yoa 
BO think, that the doctrine of the Trinity, as they expl^ 
and defend it, is at variance with tlie dirine unitg, and 
that these two things are inconsistent with each other. 
Butj to appropriate to those solely who call themselves 
Unitarians, the belief that there is but one God — or to 
construct an account of the Trinitarian creed (as it seems 
to me you have done in the parajjraph on which I am re- 
marking), so as not even to intimate tu your hearers or 
readers diat your opponents admit or advocate die divint 
unily — is doing that which you would censure in an an- 
tagonist, and which cannot well serve the interests of 
truth. ^ 

But let us examine your statement of our creed. 
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a very different one, from that whicli I 
many of your brethren are sccustoraed to give of us ? I 
By them it is Kaid, that there is a great di.vcurdance and I 
contradictory statements and explanations of the doctrine 
of the Trinity among those who embrace it. Do not you 
amalgiuiiate us altogether, make ub harmonious Tritheists, 
^nd then give us over to the reproach of Tritheism, or at 
I'-ist of glaring inconsbt«ncy P i 

'\i\er all. the statement which you exhibit of our views I 
r- very lar from that which we (or nt least all Trinitarians 
with whom I am acquainted) make of our belief. I do 
nut deny tliat tome writers have given grounds for a state- 
ment not very diverse from yours, as it regards the doc- 
trinu of the Trinity. Even some great and good men, in 
their xe«l to defend this doctrine, have sought to reduce 
the whole subject to human comprehension. How vain 
the attempt, experience has demonstrated. Efforts of this 
nature, however well designed or ably conducted, never 
^ el have led to any thing but greater darkness. " Who ■m 
111 by searching find out God? Who can find out the ] 
\lmighty to perfection ?" ' 

Hut though I readily admit, that e^brts to explain what 
I the nature of the case is inexplicable, may have misled 
-i.iine in their exertions to acquire religious knowledge, or 
.■iven occasion to others of stumbling, yet 1 am not pre- 
! i-ired to admit that the great body of Trinitarians have 
.'I Mm just occasion to charge them with a denial of the 
.jiiVv of God, or with opinions subversive of this. You 
I i'rt«in1y ought not to deny them the same liberty, in the 
i]-:e of terms, which all men take on difficult subjects, (or 
'lif accurate description of which language is nut framed, 1 
perhaps is not in its nature adequate. 'Hiey must discuss ' 
b subjects by using figurative language, by using terms 
h (if I may be indulged the liberty of speaking thus) 
uimate as nearly to tlie esnression of the ideas that 
they cai 
era! oba 
I the remarks that e 



n to convey, as any wnich they can select 
; general observatjons. 



y obscurity i 
vill be cleared up i 



c I refuse assent to your statement erf our belief. 
f will feel a right to inquire what we do believe, that 
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you may compare this with the doctrine of dtvtne uni^, 
and judge for yourself whether it is subversive of :t (K 
not. I cannot refuse my assent to a proposal so reaaon* 
able ; nor do 1 feel any inclination to shrink &am the talk 
of stating our belief, and then to proffer the excuse, dut 
every thing respecting the subject is too mysterious s 
recondite to be the object of distinct contemplation . What 
we do believe can be stated — ^what we do not profess to 
define or explain can be stated, and the reasons why -we 
do not attempt deSnition or explanation ; and this is what 
I ahall now attempt. 

I must not, however, l>e understood as pledging myself 
that those, in general, with whom I am accu^tom^ to 
think and act, will adopt my statement, and maintain that 
it exhibits the best method of explaining or defending the 
great doctrine in question. Notwithstanding we are so 
often charged with adherence to forms and modes of ex- 
pression contained in creeds, we use as great a variety of 
language, in giving instruction with regard to the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, as with respect to the otJier doctnnea 
of religion. In regard to the statement which 1 shall 
make, 1 can say only, that it is not the result of concat, 
in any degree, with my clerical brethren, for the purpose 
of making a statement to which they will adhere. It it 
the result of investigalionj and reflection on the subject 
as it appears to be exhibited in the Scriptures, and in the 
writings of the leading divines whom I have been able to 
consult. 

I beliere, then, 

I. ThM Oud It ONE ( nvmtr-ieaBif one. In eance and atlributti. In 
athsr wotda, — the inflnlltly peffECl Spirit, tlie Creatcir sud prwerrer of 
all IhiDgi, the FnUier, Son, and Halj GhiHt, bas mimericalty the tuna 
altmtc, and the lami ptrfecliims, so Car aa Ihiy aiv kn.iwn to iu. To 
partlcularlw ; Iht Sun pcsapisei not limply a limUar or equal enaux 
aud perrectient, but nvratriailli/ tht aame na the Father, without dln- 
•ion, ind wilhout multiplication. 

II. The Sun (and also the Holy Spirit), doe> 



■■ally, d 



:, trull/ 



I am aware, as I have hinted above, that you may find 
writers upon the doctrine of the Trinity, who have stated 
the subject of my first proposition in a manner somewhat 
different, But, after making due allowance for inatten- 
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ijun to prt-dsion of language, the difficulty of the subject 
aiij the various ways which men naturally take to illus- 
trate n tliffieult Bubject, 1 am not aware that many of them 
would iliiwtent substantially frova the statement now made. 
Certain it is, that the Lutheran Confession exhibits the 
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;■ twtUlpti A. o. 1566) declart 
» UHK in CHFDfe or iiaiurr, lubiiAiag by hiiuielf, bU mffic. 
inritiblf, villiout ■ body, infinite, etetuil, the CrMlar a 
iible and intiiiUe," kc. Il iddt, " We detut tbt mull 
licciuH il il tipreitlj wriUeii, The Lord Ihj Oud ii one (_ 

Tb« Conr«>ioi. of Bull (a. d. 1033} devUres, Ui>t tbere i. " one 
ct<rnnl, ■liDig4it]r Qod, in euanci md (ubslnnee, and not Ikree Godt." 

TV Confriiian of the Wiild'u<» itilri, " tint tlie Holy Trinity it, 
bieiwnm, one only bivt.almt, eternd, tlmighty, ind iocoioprebenublc 

renrrh ConfCBlOD (A, D. 1M6) >ay», " We believe ind niknow- 
K.tmifl Qod, whcii iiNEdr/j> and siniple «tBeuce, Bpiiiliul, eter- 



w^Sn^ih Conluiion (a. b. )«») iMto, tbu the Fnthec, Soi 
" bo of ONE piiwer, of OKEmBJeslj, o/ OKE eletnily, i 
d ONE inbiitiuict-. And, altbuugh timr tlirce |i«r>oiii 
aeitbertfae FitJifr in the Son, nut Iha Son ii the Holy Gbi 
« fittaer, yet nenrlbeleu, h's beiiere that there ii ' 
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we are implicitly charged ? Can Unitarians present » 
more complete assertion ot' the rfipiiw unili/, than is pre- 
sented by these symbols of different denominations of 
Christians, who admit the doctrine of the Trinity ? 

But, admitting our statement of the divine unity to tw 
correct, you will aver, probably, that my second prapon- 
tion is subversive of the first. Whether this be so, or not, 
is what I now propose to investigate. 

The common language of the Trinitarian symbols ig, 
" That there are three persdns in the Godhead." In 
your comments upon this, you have all along explained 
the word peTaon, as though it were a given point, that we 
use this word here, in its ordinary acceptation, as applied 
to men. But can you satisfy yourself, that this is dcnng 
us justice ? Is it not evident from Church history, that 
the word person was used, in ancient times, as a temi, 
which would express the disagreement of Christians in 
general with the reputed errors of the Sabellisna, and 
others of similar aentimente, who denied the existence of 
any real distinction in the Godhead, and asserted lliat Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Gliost, were merely attribvtei of Ood, 
or the names of different ways in which he revealed hiin~ 
self to mankind, or of different relations whicli he bore to 
them and in which he acted. Some of the principal Fa- 
thers and Councils meant to deny the correctness of audj 
assertions, by using the word person to designate aome 
real, not merely nominal, distinction in the Godhead — to 
signify that something more than a diversity of relation or 
action, in respect to us, was intended. They seem to me 
to have used the word person, because they supposed it to 
approximate nearer to expressing the existence of a real 
diittinction, than any other which they could choose. 

We profess to use the word person, merely from the 
poverty of language — merely to designate our belief of a 
real distinction In the Godhead ; and not to describe in- 
dependent, conscious beings, po^essing^eparate and equal 
ettencea and perjictiom. Why should we be obliged so 
often to explain ourselves on this point ? Is tliere any 
more difficulty here, or any thing more obnoidouB, than 
when you say, " God is angry with the wicked every ' 
day P" You defend yourself in the use of such an expres- 



, by saying, that it is only tlie language of appn 

\im, — I. e, tbat it is intended to describe that, 

oind of the Deity, or in bis actions, which currespond) 

some measure, or in some respect, to anger in men,— not 

that he is really affected with the passion of anger. You 

will permit me then to add, tbat we speak of person in 

^^(be Godbead to express tliat which, in some respect or 

^HAh«r, correspontb to periona ss applied to men, — i. c. tome 

^^Ht<inc/ion ; not that we attach to it the meaning of three 

^^Btangs. with a teparate consdousnese, wilJ, omnipotence, 

^^faini science, Sec. \Vbere then is our inconsistency in this, 

or the absurdity of our language, provided there is a real 

foundation in the Scriptures, on wtuch we may rest the 

fact of a distinctiun that we believe to esist ? 

I could heartily wish, indeed, that tlie word^et'jon ne- 
ver hud come into^the symholaof the Churches, because it 
\\ai been the occasion of so much unnecessary dispute and 
(tifficiilty. But since it has long been in common use, ' 
dilKcult, perhaps inexpedient, or even impossible, altt 
(her to reject it. If it must be retained, I readily cone 
that the use of it ought to be so explained and guarded, 
a lend Christiana into erroneous ideas of the nature 
lA. Nor can 1 suppose tliat the great body of Christians 
p such ideas, or understand it to mean that which you 
Mbute to us as believing. Then, surely, it is not the 
R mode of convincing your opponents, to take the word 
K »en»e so different from that in wliieh they understand 
nd proceed to charge them with absurdities, conse- 
t upon ttie language of tlieir creed. It has aJway) 
I a conceded point, that, in tile statement of dlHic ' 
cts, or the discussion of them, terms might be ui 
sense somewhat different from their ordinary impoi 
what can declare in a plainer manner that Trinil 
» do use the word person in this way, as applied 
I divine Being, llian tl)e agreement among tliem ' 

■icaffy one, in essence and in attributes? 
[t might haveb<»n justly expected, likewise, that before 
f were charged with sentiments which subvert tlie di- 
^ UnitY, the meaning of the word pvrton, in the ancient 
^rdtt wliicli describe its introduction into tl)e technical 
tlie Church, sliuuld Iiave been carcfullv 
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vea|jgat«d. One of your rules of exegesis, to which I 
have with all my heart aaaented, demands that " every 
word should be modiHed and explained, according to the 
iulgect which is discuBsed, according to the furpdsbb, 
feelinga, circumatances, and principles of the writer." Do 
us the justice to apply this law of interpretation to out 
language, and the dispute between us about the meaning 
of the word person, is for ever at an end. 

What then, you doubtless will ask, is that distinction in 
the Godhead, which the word person is meant to de«g- 
nate? I answer, without hesitation, that I do not know. 
The firct that a distinction exists, is what we aver ; the 
definition of that distinction is what I shall by no means 
attempt. By what shall I, or can I define it? What m- 
mile drawn from created objects, which are necessarily 
derived and dependent, can illustrate the mode of existence 
in that Being who is underived, independent, unchange- 
able, infinite, eternal ? 1 confess myself unable to advance 
a single step here in explaining what the distinction is. J 
receive the pact that it exUU, timply because I believe that 
the Scriptures reveal the pact. And if the Scriptures do 
reveal the fact that there are three perinjui in the Godhead 
(in the sense explained) ; that tliere is a distinction which 
affords ground for the appellations of Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost — which lays the foundation for the applica- 
tion of the personal pronouns, /, thou, he — which renders 
it proper to speak of sendmg and bein^ sent, of Christ being^ 
with God, being in kis boiom, and other things of the like 
nature — and yet that the divine nature belongs to Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost ; then it is, like every other fact re- 
vealed, to be received simply on the credit of divine reve- 
lation. 

Is there any more difficulty in understanding tlie fact 
that there is a distinction in the Godhead, than there is in 
understanding that God possesses an underived existence? 
With what shall we compare such existence ? AH other 
beings are derived ; and, of course, tfiere is no object in 
the universe with whose existence it can be compared. 
To define it, then, is beyond our reach. We can approx- 
imate towards a conception of it, merely by negatives. 
We deny that the divine existence has any author or cause ; 
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and, when we have done thia, we have not defined it, but 
simply said thai a certain thing does not belong lo it. 
Here we must reat. The boundaries of humankitowledge 
can never be extended beyond this. 

Tile distinction in the Godhead, which I have now 
mentioned, 1 ought to say here, we do not, and cannot 
consider as a mere subject of speculatian, which has little 
or no concern with ardent piety, or tlie best hopes of the 
Christian. We beUeve that some of the most interesting 
and endearing exhibitions of the divine character are foun- 
ded upon it, and connected with it ; and that coireapon- 
ding dutiefl are urged upon us, and peculiar hopes excited, 
^nd consolations administered, by it. 

In regard to this distinction, we say, /( « not a mere 
ilhlinctiun of attributes, of' relation lo us, of modes of action, 
or of relation between attributes nnd sub»tance or essence, ko 
far ia they are known to us. We believe the Scriptures 
justify us in tliese negations. But here we leave the sub- 
icct. We undertake (at least the Trinitarians of our 
"untry, with whom I am acquainted, undertake) not at 
■ 1 to describe affirmatirely the distinction in the Godhead. 
^\hen you wiU give me an affirmative description ofuntie- 

ved erufence, I may safely engage to furnish you with 
in- of peraonin the Trinity. You do not reject the belief 
I ii' self-existence, merely because you cannot affirmatively 
d^m it; neither do we of a distinction in tlie Godheatt. 
because we cannot affirmatively define it. 

I may aak, moreover. What is the elernily of Coil .- 
You answer by telUng me, that there never was a time 
when he did not exist, and never can be one when he will 
nwt extKt- True ; but then, what was rime before the pla- 
netary nystern, which measures it, had an existence ? And 
>.vliat will time be when these heavens and this earth shall 
■■■ blotted out? Besides, jiessing over this difficulty about 
:Lme, yuu have only given a negative description of God's 
I itTnity ; you deny certain things of him, and then aver 
■!iat he is eternal ' Yet, because you cannot affirmatively 
i.-^cril>e eternity, you will not refup»e to believe that God 
- rirrnal. Why, then, should I reject the belief of a dis- 
Mictiun in the Godhead, because I cannot afErmalively 
k-lilMit? 
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I ia not admit, therefore, that we are exposed juBtly to 
be taxed with mysticism and absurdity, when we ava 
there is a distinction in the Godhead, which we are utter^ 
unable to define. ] am aware, indeed, that a writer, some 
time since, composed and published, in a periodical yrarlt, 
then edited at Cambridge, a piece, in which he litbouredi 
with no small degree of acuteness, to show tliat no mxn 
can believe a proposition, the terms of which are unintel-* 
ligible, or which he dues not understand. His objectin. 
doing this appears to have been, to fix upon a belief in die 
doctrine oi' the Trinity the charge of absurdity. But, it 
seems to me, the whole argument of that piece is founded 
on a confusion of two things, which are in themselves veiy 
diverse, — viz. terms which are uninUltiiiible, and thmgt 
which are undefinable. You believe in the fuel, that fne, 
divine existence ia witliout cause ; you understand thejg^ 
that God exists uncaused ; but you cannot define undfr- 
rived existence. I believe, on the authority of the Scrip- 
tures, that there is a real distinction in the Godhead ; bat 
1 cannot define it. Still the proposition that there is a 
real diithictioTt, is just as intelligible as the one that God 
is self-exi stent. A multitude of propositions, respectinff 
diverse subjects, resemble these. We affirm, that gravi- 
tation brings a body thrown into the air down to the 
earth.* The/«c( is perfectly intelligible. The terms lait 
perfectly understood, so far as they are the means of de- 
scribing this fact. But, then, what is gravitation? ^ 
afGnnative definition cannot be given, which is not a mere' 
exchange of synonymes. Nor can any comparison defhw 
it ; for to what shall we liken it ? 

The mind of every man who is accustomed to think, 
will supply him with a multitude of propositions of this 
nature ; in all of which, the_^ct designed to be described 
is clear. The terms, so far as they describe this fact, We 
clear; huH\\e subject of the proposition, — that is, thethinff 
itself, or agent, concerning which the fact is asserted, — w 
undefinable ; and. Excepting in regard lo She Jacl in giw*- 
tion, perhaps wholly unknown to us. 
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How easy now to perplex common minds, by calling a 
propoMttioti unintelligible, the subject of which is unde^n- 
able .' In confounding things so very different, consists, 
as I apprehend, the whole ingenuity of the piece in ques- 
tion, an ingenuity which may excite the sdmiration of 

those who love the aubtiltiea of dispute, but cannot con- 
tribute much to illuminate the path of theological science. 

I have been thus particular in my statement of this very 
diflicult part of the subject, in order to prevent misappre- 
hension. I certainly do not hold myself bound to vindi- 
cate any of the detijiitions of person or of dittinclitni in the 
Godhead which I have seen, because I do not adopt them. 
I do not and cannot understand them ; and to a definition 
I cannot with propriety assent (still less can I undertake 
to defend it), until I do understand what it signifies. It 
is truly matter of regret, that some great and good men 
liave carried their speculations on this subject to such a 
length, that they have bewildered themselves and their 
readers. I would always speak with respect and tender- 
ness of Buch men : Still I have no hesitation in saying, 
that my mind is absolutely unable to elicit any distinct 
«nd certain ideas from any of the definitions of person in 
the Godhead which 1 have ever examined. A few ex- 
omplea of attempts at definition or illustration will vindi- 
~~'f the correctness of what I have just said. 

! begin with TertuUian, who flourished about 

^900. 

!■ book igainit Prixeia, heisyi, "This prrrcriity (vit.ofTrn- 
^nki llwKtobc in pouetiion of pure tiuth, irhile it luppoicithat 
tlab*11*«( inane Ood, nalutherwlM tbanif wpmake the Pather, 
piA Half Ghoit, tbr it]('»me ; u if all vers not one, vbile mtl nra 
t*1I. ty a unltjf afiutttaict ; lad lUU tke layiteriom wuuonif 
- ■■ --^-:-.o,7Wni(,iiob«rv«l, mwliing oul[di.»)n- 
id Holy (ItaMl. Tbpre an Ihiie, not in eon- 

iHil uf «ii» lubMiitf, eii^ eenitiliim. and tnt putur, — tar then iigntOud, 

8oOi »ncl 'liil)( Oho«l,«Breeliuiied." 

Alltii'-UrlhcrDn, httayi. << WhaleTerthfrefore the lubilanrBof the 
Word fLagoiJ It, t call him it FEKRoM, and p»y him revHrsuH. : .nrt. m- 
I tiMTtlrifr'-n the Sod, I mainUin thkt he 1' nc«d fro 
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the TfinityprocMdi, by lutarUnlieil aad conneeted gTBdei, from tlu 7«- 
ther." (c. 2.) 

lacap. 9, heisyi, "Thty {the Trinity) are not sejiirKte from ««* 
other, allhaugh the Father U isid bi he lUverae from the Son and V» 
Spirit." 

And again, " Wearp hapliuHl intu tlie Pettoni (af Uie Triuity) Kt«- 
nJJy, by Ibe use of their jeveral nainfs." 

It is proper to observe here, how plainly and definiteljr 
the words person and Trinity are, at this very early age, 
applied by Tertullian to the Godhead ; which contradietB 
the confident affirmations of some writers, that these tenna 
were an invention of later ages and of scholastic (Uvini^. 
I may add, that the familiar and habitual use which Tei^ 
tuUian makes of these terms, proves that they were com- 
monly understood, or at least used in the Church, at a pe- 
riod so early, and in reference to the very distinction ill 
the Godhead which is the subject of the present disciu- 
sion. 

The object which Tertullian aims at, in predicatuv 
person of the Godhead, is, as has been already remarked, 
to oppose the sentiment of Praxeas, who denied tliat there 
existed any distinction in tlie divine nature. But, to ex- 
plain Tertullian's similitudes, designed to illustrate the 
nature of this distinction, and so frequently copied in af- 
ter ages, is more than I shall undertake. Who does not 
see that all simiUtudes drawn from created, limited, de- 
pendent beings or things, must be utterly inadequate to 
illustrate the mode in wliich an uncreated, infinite, and 
omnipresent Being exists? What is the attempt at ex- 
planation, but " darkening words without knowledge ?" 
I believe, with Tertullian, in a threefold distinction of th» 
Godhead ; but I believe simply the fact of the Trinity, soA 
do not venture to make any attempt ttt explanation. 

The venerable Council of Nice, held 4. n. 325, hare 
made an attempt, similar to that of the Father just nanitd, 
at definition or description. Their words are — " We be- 
lieve in one God, the Father Almighty, the maker of all 
things visible and invisible ; and in one Lord Jesus Christ, 
the 8on of God, the only-begotten of the Father, that ia, 
of the substance of the Father ; God of God. light of 
light, very God of very God, begotten, not made, of tiie 
same substance with the Father, by whom all things were 



This Coimcil, like the great body of the ancient Fa- 
ihers, believMi in the doctrine of the eternal generation of 
the Son. This generation, from all eternity, appears to 
liuve been the distinctive point of difference between the 
Son and the Father (whom the ancient ecclesiastical writ- 
er* often describe as symnTsf, vnbegottimj , on which they 
fixed dieir attention, and which they have plainly laboured 
in ilieir creed to describe or illustrate- Ah co-eternal with 
the Father, they regarded the Son, — of the aame xttbstonct, 
they ha\c asserted him to be. How then could he be be- 
"I'lten, or derived, if he were of the same substance and 
' <t' the Hame eternity ? To hold fast both these ideas, they 
':-id the Son was " God of God, light of light, very God 
"tvervGod, begotten, not made, of the same substance 
with the Father," They endeavoured to justify such ex- 
]irrs8ion«, by saying, that the light of the sun is coeval 
with it, and of the same substance ; and by a multitude 
• if similtes of such a nature, drawn from created and ma- 
terial objects, How utterly incompetent all this must be 
to eScirt the object intended, is easy of apprehension, 
when we once reflect tliat die divine n^ure is self-existent, 
: "dependent, and immutable. 

The true occasion, however, why the Nicene Fathers 
'I'cumuluted so many terms in their creed, must be found 
!i their intention to oppose every form and species of 
Ariaiiiniii, ulthoiigh they meant to strike, as has been be- 
■;rp observed, at other opinions which they disapproved. 
\ >light consideration of the Nicene Cr^d might lead 
lie, perhaps, to suppose, that undelinable or objectionable 
r> nn» of illustration had been, almost intentionally, accu- 

latcil in it. The history of the introduction of these 

ii-mts, however, may be found in the manner in which the 
isdiaputed with the Nicene Fathers. " Being asked, 
ler they acknowledged ihe Son as begotten of the 
BT, Uiey assented, — meaning that they acknowledged 
Mved existence of the Son from God, as well as that 
I otlier brings. Did they acknowledge the Son as 
K?^AItngether so. Did they acknowledge him as the 
■ God ? — Undoubtedly : He must be the true God, 
^ja constituted God. Was the .Son of God a 
I (meaning, not a creature in the 
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Other things were ; these being mediately created by the 
Logos, but the Logos immediately by the Father). Btit 
wlien tile word iitennei (komoasio), i.e. the same in sub- 
stance) was proposed, and it was decided that Christ vw 
camubttanlial-viih tlie Father, they never assented to tl^ 
as it excluded all hope of evasion." — (Athan. Epis. t& 
Afric.) A sober inquirer may therefore find, perhaps 
more reuson to vindicate this term (bo much agitated in 
the churches), as used by the Nicene Fatheri^, than be 
might at first suspect. 

After all, I am unable to conceive of any definite 
meaning, in the phrase, eternal generation. Generation at 
production, like creation, necessarily implies in itself fi«- 
ginning; and, of course, contradicts the idea of absolute 
eternity. In so far as Christ is divine, comabstantief 
with the Father, he must, for ought that I can see, be ne- 
cessarily regarded as self-existent, independent, and eter- 
nal. A being to whom these attributes do not beloi^i 
can never be regarded as God, except be be called so by i 
figurative use of the term. The generation or prodiuitin 
of the Son of God, as divine, as really and truly Goi, 
seems to be out of question, therefore, unless it be an ex- 
press doctrine of revelation ; which is so far from b^ng 
the case, that I conceive the contrary is plainly taught. 
If the phrase, eternal generation, then, is to be vindicated, 
it is only on the ground that it is figuratively used, to de- 
scribe an indefinable connexion and discrimination between 
Father and Son, which is from everlasting. It is not wdl 
chosen, however, for this purpose, because it necessarily, 
even in its figurative use, carries along with it an idea 
which is at variance with the self-existence and indepen- 
dence of Christ, as divine ; and, of course, in so far as it 
does this, it seems to detract &om his real divinity. 

I cannot, therefore, understand what " God of God, 
light of light, very God of very God," means ; nor can I 
think that any definite and positive ideas ever were or 
could be attached to tliese phrases. That the Ntcene Fa- 
thers meant to contradict Arius, is sufficiently plain to any . 
one conversant with the history of the Council of Nice. 
But, that they have made out a positive, or affirmative 
and intelligible definition of the distinction between Fa- 
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' !i'r and Sor, I presume no one, at the present day, will 
! I inlly venture to assert. 

The Council of Constantinople (a. d. 381), in their Sy- 
notlic Epifitle to the Western Bishops, have shown the 
niaiiner in which the doctrine of the Trinity was stated 
.itiil defended in iheir day. They adopted and enlarged 
the Nicene Symbol, so as to strike at the opinions of Mo- 
cnloniiis ; and then, in their Synodic Letter, gave the 
eiim of what tliey had done, or what they believed. My 
"Ejection to their language is, that it is too affirmative. 

'I'hree most perfect hypostases, or three perfect per- 
■ 'ni»," though aimed to contradict Sabellius, Paul of Sa- 
iiiiisatji, and others of like sentiments, is an attempt to de- 
([iif loo far. U^poslaaes, or peraofu, in the sense of, dU- 
f'liction in the Godliead, may be admissible through the 
jK-nnry of langu^e. But most perfect ht/poxtatei, perfvet 
f/er.roru. t« attempting to make the distinction more a mat- 
ter of definition than it can be made. I believe that whst 
dipj- designed to assert is substontially true ; but I cannot 
ndopt, liecause I cannot regard as intelligible, all thdr 

' "lEtUfipe. 

T'et u« leave antiquity now, and glance for a moment at 

irne of the simitar attempts at definition or illustration in 

■■'lern times. The celebrated Leibnitz wasrequesto! by 

1 lio had undertaken to refute the writings of a 

U'lish Antitrinitarian, to give him an alTinnative 

■ t the persons in the Godhead. He sent for 

II. following: — "Several persons in an absolute 

Wlbntance numerically the some, signify several, particular, 

Djgvnt substances essentially related." On farther 

ration, he abandoned this, and sent a second, which 

' Several persons, in an absolute substance nimie- 

aiy the »ame, mean relative, incommunicable modes of 

litK actually understood this, I belie\-e he miut 
a better master of metaphysics than any person 
H ever read his definition. In fact, be does not him' 
r rapesir to have been satisfied with it ; for, not long 
kr, n* wrote aa follows: — "We must say. thai there 
frtbOiotu bt the dinne substance, which distinj^dsh 
t ftnont, since these persons cannot be absolute sub- 



stances. But we must aver, too, that these relations are 
substantial. At least, we must say that the Divine Per- 
aona are not the same Concrete, under different denomina- 
tions or relations; as a man may be, at the same time, 
both a poet and an orator. We must say, moreover, that 
the three Persons are not as absolute substances as the 
whole." * 

This U somewhat better than either of his former at- 
tempts, inasmuch as it is confined principally to descrip- 
tion of a negative bind. Yet, after all, I obt^n by it no 
additional light upon the subject which is important. 

With (luite as little success did that original geniui and 
masterly reasoner, the celebrated Toellner of Frankfotti 
labour to define the subject in question. 

<■ It ii certEin," ««)'■ he, ■' thnt we must ooaceive, a> co-exiatiog 
In Odd, ihrea elcrnBi and really ditferent Bctiuiib,~lhe action of actlTitjr, 
oC idea, >nd of the deiiie of all poaiible goad irithiu and witbout him. 

"ThreereallydifrerealacTtiaiK, co-exiiting fiom eternity, neaeannjlir 
pteiUppDie three really diflsrent and opeialire lubilrata. It i> thiu, 
tlirongb the aid of reason illuminatecib^ the Scriptures, wecometoknvwr 
tlul the power, the understand I ng, and the will of Ood, are not menlf 
three fseulties, but three diitini:ten«C|^ea, that ia, three aubstuioe*.'' — 
(Vermiach. AufsittM. B.I. p. 81.) 

Tertulltan's explication, or the Nicene Creed, is, at 
least, as intelligible to me as this. 

I have not produced these instances, in order to satisfy 
you that all attempts of this nature are and must be fruit- 
less. You, doubtless, need no such proof. 1 have pro- 
duced them for two reasons : — thejirat, to justify myself 
in some measure, for not attempting a definition, in wbidi 
no one has yet succeeded: — the »econd, to show that, not- 
withstanding all the tVuitless attempts at definition which 
have been made, and notwithstanding the variety of me- 
thod in wliich men have chosen to make these attempts, yet, 
for substance, there is a far greater unanimity of opinitBi 
among Trinitarians than you and your friends seem to be 
willing to concede. I grant freely, that there is a great 
variety in the mode by which an attempt at definition or 
illustration is made. With my present views, I can nevtx 
look upon any attempts of this nature but with r^ret. 

• Remartjiicsaur lelmed'uuADtittinitaireAiigloii, p. 26. 



But I am very far from accusing them generally of any ill 
ilesign, — much less can ! treat them with contempt. 

Patient investigation and candour will lead one to be- 
lieve. Its it seems to me, that the Iking aimed at wa>, in 
■■mbulance, la axgerl the idea of a distinction in the Godhead. 
To do this with more success, as they imagined, they en- 
• Ifavoured to descrilic, aMrm/ttively, the nature of that 
: I -tinction. Here they have all failed. But does this 
■rove, that there is actually a great variety of opinion 
i:inog Trinitarians, in regartHo the principal thing ctai- 
■ nied, merely because endeavours to define this thing have 
; roduccd a great variety of illustration ? I cannot help 
'Vding that this matter is sometimes misrepresented, and 
.iry generally but little understood. 

And now, can you, by arguing a priori, prove to me 
ibal tile doctrine of the Trinity is inconsistent vrilh itself, 
or " subversive of the doctrine of the divine unity, and 
therefore untrue f " We say, the divine essence and attri- 
butes are nunierir.ally one. so far as tliey are known to us, 
but tliere is in the Godhead a real dietinclion between the 
Fatlier and the Son. {I omit the consideration of the 
Holy Spirit here, because your sermon merely hints at this 
iibject, and because all difficulties, in respect to the doc- 
uiiie of the Trinity, are essentially connected with proving 
t diiproving the divinity of Christ) We abjure all a^ 
\' ! thai dittinclion — we admit if simply ai a 
^ on ths authority of divine revelation. Now, now can 
i prove that a distinction does not esist in the God- 
d ^ I acknowledge that the want of evidence in the 

EtiKS to establish the fact, would be a suflicier 
1 for rejecting it. But we are now making out a state- 
t of the subject, and answering objections that are 
il a priori, or independently of tlie Scriptures. The 
if which the New Testament exhibits, we are hercatWr 
[ow, then, I repeat it, are you to show that 
J beliove in a »elf-contradiction, or in an impossibility? 
[|he distinction in question cannot be proved, indepen-.. 
Illy of the Scriptures (and most freely I acknowledj 
St), it is equally certiun that it cannot in tliis mai 
1^ bv 4uprnvtd- In order to prove that this distinction. 
* ' " '» the divine unity, must you not be able to 
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Allow me for a moment to dwell 
casually introduced. It is a clear point, I think, 
unity of God canrfot be proved without revelation. U 
may perhaps be rendered fiiintly probable. Then you de- 
pend on Scripture proof for the establishment of this do^ 
trine. But have the ScriptureB anywhere told us wiuit 
the divine unity is ? Will you produce the passage ? Hk 
oneness of God they assert : But this they assert always m 
apposition to the idols of (he Heathen,— the polytheigm of 
the Gentiles, — the gods, superior and inferior, which tii^ 
worshipped. In no other sense have the Scriptures de« 
fined the oneness of the Deity. What, then, is oneneu, 
in the uncreated, infinite, and eternal Being ? In created 
and finite objects, we have a distinct perception of wIiKt 
we mean by it ; but can created objects be just and ade- 
quate representatives of the uncreated one ? Fiitniliar as 
diie assertion is, in your conversation and in your sermons, 
that God is oNf:, can you give me any definition of thia 
oneneu, except a negative one ? Tliat is, you deny plu- 
rality of it : You say God is but one, and not two or more. 
Still, in what, I ask, does the divine unity consist? Has 
not God different and various faculties and powers ? Is 
he not almighty, omniscient, omnipresent, holy, just, and 
good ? Does he not act differently i, e. variously. In dt^ 
natural and in the mora! world ? Does his unily conBUt^ 
then, appropriately in his essence ? But what la the es- 
sence of God ? And how can you assert that his unity 
consists appropriately in this, unless you know what his 
essence is, and whether oneness can be any better predi- 
cat«d of this than of his attributes ? 

Your answer to all this is,—" The natme of God is 
beyond uiy reach : I cannot define it. I approach to a 
definition of the divine unity only by negatives." That_ 
is, you deny the numerical plurality of God ; or you sajTj 
there are not two or more essences, omnisciences, omnipo- 
tences, &c. : But here all investigation is at an end. Is it 
possible to show what constitutes the internal nature of 
the divine essence or attributes, or how they are related to 
each other, or what internal distinctions exist? About alt 
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this, revelation says not one wordj — certainly the book of 
Nftture gives no instruction concerning it. The Assertion, 
then, tliat God ia one, can never be fairly understood as 
meaning any thing more than that he is numericalti/ one, — 
i. (f. it simply denies polytheism, and never can reach be- 
yond this. But how does tliia prove, or how can it prove, 
^ there may not be, or that tJtere are not, distinctions in 
I Godliead, either in regard to attributes or essence, the 
« of which is unknown to us, and the existence of 
^^^ h is to be proved by the authority of the Scriptures 
^^ly? 

When Unitarians, therefore, inquire what that distinc- 
lion in the Godhead is in which we Ijelieve, we answer, 
dial we do not profess to understand mhat it is : We do 
not undertnke to deline it affirjaatively. We can approxi- 
mate to H deliaition of it only by negatives. We deny 
thai the Father is in art respects the same as the Son ; and 
t the Holy Spirit is in all respects the saiue as either 
I^FMheror the Son. We rest \.\iefoc!, that a distinction 
I, solely upon the basis of revelation. 
D principle, then, what more difficulty lies in the wt 
Relieving in a tlireefold distinction of the Godhea 
a in believing in the divine unity? 

I «n certainly willing to allow, titat the evidences oT^ 

( divine unity in the New Testament are sufficient-; 

it I may be jiermitted to suggest here, that, in my view, 

**ag*ti aueriing it arcfeicer in ttumber, than the pcu- 

_J* which ttnaert or imply that Christ is ti-aly divine. I 

not but think that the n-equent assertionB of your ser- 

I, mk! (if Unitarians in general, with regard to this sub- 

e very erroneous ; that they are made at hazard, 

I without 8 diligent and faithful comparison of the num- 

lof texta that respect the divine unity in the New Tes- 

, and die number of those which concern thedivi- 

y of the Saviour. After all, to what purpose is it, that 

_ it ft niullitude of texts should be required to prove 

k divinity of ChriBt, by tliose who believe, as you do, 

It the decisions of the Scriptures are of divine autho- 

j? The decision of one text fairly made out by the 

1 of exegesis, is as authoriutive as tliat of a thousand. 

I thousand times repeated, have any morcj 



■ 
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nulhoritif attaL-hed to it for the repetition ? 
better explained by the repetition in different 
but ittj auikoritji is uniformly the same. 

But, to return from this digression, suppose I shoe 
affirm that two subjects, A and B, are numerically iden- 
tical in regard to something called X, but diverse or dis- 
tinct in regard to something else called Y, is tliere tmr 
sbaurdity or contradiction in this affirmation P I hopel 
i^haU not, by making tills supposition, be subjected to Hw 
imputation of endeavouring to prove the doctrine of 1^ 
Trinity by the science of Algebra ; for, my only object m 
proposing this statement, is to illustrate the answer th^ 
we make to a very common question which Unitarians put 
us, — "How can three be one, and one three?" — In tio 
way, I necessarily and cheerfully reply. " How, then, i» 
the doctrine of the Trinity in unity to be vindicated ?"■ — 
lo a manner which ia not at uU embarrassed by tbeee 
questions. Wk do not maiutain tkat the Godhead M fhr^ 
in the same Tespectn that it ia one, but the reverse. In re- 
gard to X, we maintain its numerical unity : In regard to- 
Y, we maintain -i threefold distinction. I repeat it : Wt 
maintain simply the fact, Chat there w such a distincliatii on 
Scripture authority. We do not profess to understand in 
what it consists. 

Will you not concede now, provided the statements 
made above are correct, that we are not very unreasonable, 
when we complain that, from the time in whicli Tertullian 
maintained the doctrine of the Trinity against Praxeu, 
down to the present period, the views and statements of 
Triuitariaus, in regard to tliis subject, should have been 
ao frequently misunderstood or misrepresented ? 

I have dwelt sufficiently on my sUtement of tlie doc- 
trine of the Trinity, and of the difficulties that lie in the 
way of proving this statement to be erroneous or contra- 
dictory. Before I proceed to the next topic, I ivill merely 
mention, in a brief way, two of the most formidable olj- 
jections to our views which I have seen, and which were 
adduced by two men, who must be reckoned among the 
most intelligent that have embraced the cause of Unita- 
rianism. The first is from Faustus Socinus, and runs 
thus : — 
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irOud, ■ 

■Dd yet be IhFi«, Eich of wbicb i* our Oad. 

'm, that out Ocxlb one la uuiubtr, ta tn ' 

d inceKsrd tapetHniB ; hna Kgiiii tbey 
DDtridiElary, imca two or Uires (wraona oi 
vioilJf aalf DUfl Indirldunl 
individiul 




■in indiridual intelligent »>ence I Or, in wIlHl vtf, 
I psruiii differ From another, unlBti b; the diversltj- of lii 

iTJMllyiHw only, yt thi 

lii« cnmce tvfalfh ii nu 
W jdenlictl." (Oiiji. ton 

■re, however, it ia obvious, thut the whole weight a 

lljectJon Ilea in an erroneous use of the words pemav I 

HC*. Socinus attaches to tliem a sense wliich Tri- 

i do not admit. How, then, can Trinitarians be 

\ with inconsistencies, in propositions which they 

; tenor with the objection of Socinus, is the 
1 mentioned by the famous Toellner, (Theolc^. 
schunf^en, B. I. p- 20), which, to save room, 1 shult 
y tnmslate, witfiout subjoining the oiriginal. 

Iconiiilerahle objcrtioo (a^sintt ths doclriria of lb( 
lie, ■< tliBt tl>D Father, Sou, and Boly Ulioil, t 
bilinii'p, enUowrd wilh undfntondlfi)! j «nd, at 
iiTttism h (aIiIIo have hia Kparali being, hit laparata ta 
bi*H>piinleirni,]iti>«pantle)K»rerof notiun; butalllhffi 
unljronc baiuK, ana uuderaianding, oat will, oaa power ol 
I appear! Ihxn, it In affirioed Ihal there arp three real being*^ 
^j eai'ti.caiiHiqiii'TiIIy. Iinvlii^ hie own in dl Til' 
lit liariiie it; Uiree itfmnUf perion), and thre 



3 tfie difficulty which tliis masterly writer luis, in hU" 
way, so strikingly portrayed, lies merely in the 
leiitiitioQB of those Trinitarians, who have expressetl 
inselves on this subject so incautiously, as to be under- 
1 to «ffinn that there are three separate beings (per- 
il, in the coi'iruon sense of the word), in the Godhead, 
' h distinct powers, volitions, &c. If there be any n 
d defend such a statement of this subject, I must leave i 
tn to compose tlie difficulty with Tocilner as tliey can. r 
t view of the doctrine of the Trinity given by Toellner, 1 



in his statement of the objection, is not that which I haT 
presented, or which I should ever undertake to defend. 
Of course, it cannot be adduced as an objection aguiut 
the gtatemenl which 1 have given, and have undert^en 
to defend. 

The second objection appears, nt first sight, more for- 
midable and perplexing. It comes from Taylor, and W» 
inserted in the EnfiUsh Theological Magaghie, Vol. I. 
No. 4, p. 111. 1770. I have not opportunity of accest 
to the original, and take the ideas from a Latin translation 
of the piece, which was published in Germany. 

" There can,"tB]'i Tiyloc, " beao rcil diatinclioii belweBn the FaOW 
and the San, uuleu Itaey 10 dlCTer frum each other, that wbnC it peculUr » 
the Father, ii wanting in the Son ; and what it peculiar to the Son, it 
wanting in the Father. How, that property whicii b^luugi eicluiiTalr 
to the Father, or the Son, mutt be numbeieil among the perfeotlinli M 
Ood; for, in the divine nature no imperfections can eiiit. It fallow*, 
tbea, that lome peifiiction ii lacking both in the Father and in the Sga, 
10 that neither ia endowed with infinite perfection, which is eiienlial l/t 
the divine nature. It mu.l be conceded then, that the emonce at the Fa- 
ther and llie Sun it not one and the tame." 

Ingenious uid specious as this is, still I am unable to 
see that it settles the point in debate. The essence and 
attributes of Giod, so far as they are known to us, are ru- 
mericalb/ one, as we have already admitted. If, by *' per- 
Jiction," Taylor means all which belongs to the Godhead, 
then I answer merely by saying. It is essential to the per- 
fection of the Godhead, that the distinction between the 
Father and Son should exist ; for that otherwise tlwre 
would be imperfection. My right to make such a state- 
ment is just the same as his to make the assertion, that the 
distinction between Father and Son involved an ireiperiec- 
tion in each. The very distinction between Father and 
Son is essential to complete divinity ; and, did not these 
exist, something would be wanting to complete the per- 
fection of the Godhead. I acknowledge this is assump- 
tion ; but so ia Taylor's statement ; and an argument 
which is built on an assumption, may surely be opposed 
by another argument which has the same foundation. 

My object, in the present Letter, lias been, thus far, to 
compare our views of the Trinity with those whichy " ' 
have ascribed to us ; to show, that we are not expose^ 
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count of our belief, to be justly charged with groea & 
ip^ilpablc absurdity, or with " subverting the Unity of tl 
trodhead ;" and to prove that the question, after all, % ' 
iber there is s distinction in the Godhead, must be re 
red Milely to the decision of the Scriptures. 

To tliem I shall appeal, us soon as I have made a 
-i-iiii»rlcs on the twofold nature which we ascribe to Christ.',! 

I-..,. «.,, {p. 11,)- 

■ 'VV,- il/nHirisnt), brilevr intbc unilg tfJaut Christ. W.^beller*^ 
' 'iiie mind, one igiit, one Lciag, mlrui/ uni! uvf are, and 
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, nut tallifleil with DiakingiOud three bein^, it 
< Mitti> aait Uiu> Inltoilucn inAoiu KuiiDuion iulu our can- 
I Mi-banu-'lei. Thii rnrrupliooaf Chriillanilr, alike repug • 

.1 MiLllilr [jriuf ufthi- pvivsrufafalie pbllDtophj in diifiguring ttie simpin 
.ii.ihOfJ.iii..- 

Vou will admit that this is expressed in terms of sevC' 
rity. Wlietlier we are really deserving of it, who hM. 
tlie dixirine in question, every lover of truth will permit 
ui be brought to tlie test of fair examination. 

I am not certain that I have rightly apprehended your 
luanin^, when you say tliat the twofold nature of Christ 
■ repugnant to common sense." Do you mean, that 
.i'iiiiui>ti Monse may determine first, independently of re- 
ii-l.iiion. liiiit the doctrine cannot be true ; and then main- 
tiiiii till' impossibility tliat revelation should exhibit it? 
ir u}. iliLii we are able to decide, a priori, what can be 
rrvriilt'it, und what cannot; consequently, what we may 
brlitif, iind what we must disbelieve. It follows, then, 
tjiat n irs elation is unnecessary, or, rather, that it ix im- 
it least one which shall be obligatory upon outi 
we have only to say, that our common senae. 
a against the propriety or the possibility of the thing«< 
I to be revealed, and then we are at liberty to reject 



s this the proper sphere in which t 

i act ? Ih it not true, that common sense is Umitecl | 
ging of the evidences that tlie Bible is of divini 

n and authority ; to establishing the rules of exegeaittl 
on to nil languages anil books ; and, finally, to di- 1 
{ ■ fair and impartial application of those rulea, toJ 
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iletermme what the origmal writer of any portion of the 
Scriptures designed to inculcate ? Having once admittedi 
as you have, the divine authority of the Scripture in i^ 
ciding all questions, and your obhgation to submit to !fil 
decision, when you can understand tlie meaning of it hf 
using the common rules of interpretjition, how is It to be 
determined by common sense whether Christ has two Mt 
tures or one ? Common sense may investigate the U>^ 
guage of the inspired writers, and inquire what they have 
said ; and if, by the sound rules of interpretation, it should 
Appear that they have ascribed two natures to Christ, « 
asserted that which unavoidably leads to the concluaod 
that he has two natures, then, either it is to be believed, 
or the authority of the writers is to be cast off. In rejeot- 
iag any doctrine which the language of Scripture plainly 
teaches, common s^mse must cast off the divine authori^ rf 
the Bible. To receive the Bible aa a revelation from God, 
and yet to decide, a priori, what the Scriptures can and 
what they cannot contain, and to make their language 
bend until it conform with this decision, cannot surely be 
a proper part for a sincere lover of truth and sober in- 
vestigation. 

In saying, then, that the doctrine which teaches that 
Christ has two natures, is " repugnant to common sense,'* 
I presume you must mean, that iJie rules of exegesis, ap- 
plied by common sense, lead unavoidably to the conclusion 
that Christ has but one nature. If this be your meaniiq^ 
what I have to say in reply will be contained in my next 
Letter. 

In regard to the impossibility that Christ should possess 
two natures, and the absurdity of such a supposition, I 
have not much to say. If the Scriptures are theWtwd of 
God, and do contain the doctrine in question, it is neitfa^ 
impossible nor absurd. Most certainly, if it be a fact tiiat 
Christ possesses two natures, it is a tkct with which natu- 
ral religion has no concern ; at least, of which it has no 
knowledge, ll can, therefore, decide neither for nor 
against it. It is purely a doctrine of revelation ; and to 
Scripture only can we look for evidences of it. If the 
doctrine be palpably absurd and contradictory to reason, 
and yet it is found ih the Bible, then reject the claims of 
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■Bible to inBpiration and truth. But if the laws of ir 
KtAtion do not permit us to avoid the conclusion that it | 
mod lliere, we cannot with any consistency admit that 

E'Scripturea are of divine authority, and yet reject the 

JBow shall any man decide, a priori, that the doctrine 

it be true ? Can we limit the omniscient and 

snt God, by saying that the Son cannot be bo 

ll human nature, so " become flesli and dwell among' 

' that we recognise and distinjiruish, in this complex 

'iR, but one person, and therefore speak of but one? 

'e me how such a union can be eifected between 

' infinitely diverse as the divine and human, I 

18 in the case of the distinction in the Godhead), 

bnotVnow how this is done; I do not undertake to dt- 

ifvihtrein thai union conaists, nor how it is effected. God 

It divest himself of his essential pertectiona, — i. e. he 

mutably jterfect ; nor could the human nature of 

It have continued to be human nature, if it had ceased 

e aubject to the infirmities, and sorrows, and affections 

TM future, while he dwelt among men. In whatever 

', then, tlie union of the two natures was effected, it 

T destroyed nor essentially changed either the divine 

le time, Christ is represented as the Creator 
e Universe ; and at another, as a man i " 

rrfect knowledge, — (Jolu", i. 1 — 18 ; Ilebrewe, 
.■12 ; Luke, xxii. 44, 45 ; ii. 52.) If both these ac- 
uta arc true, he must, as it seems to me, be God om- 
tivat and omnipotent ; and still a feeble man, and of 
wiedge. It is, indeed, impossible to recon- 
e two things, without the supposition of two na- 
The iimple question, llien, is. Can they be joined 
, so that, in speaking of them, we may say the 
p ia God or man ; or, we may cull him by one single 
M, and by tliis understand, as designated, either or 
■» of dicse natures ? On this subject, tiie religion «f 
• nays nothing. Reason has nothing to gay ; for, 
^', nw finite being is competent to decide Uiat the 
nan of the two natures is impossible or absurd. 
ht» ptrsoH, in the sense in wliich each of us is one». 
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Christ could not be. If you make God the soul, sod 
Jesus of Nasareth the body of Christ, then you takeaw^ 
his human nature, and deny the imperfection of his knov 
ledge. But, may not God have been, in a manner alto- 
gether peculiar and mysterious, united to Jesus, without 
displaying at once his whole power in him, or necessarilj 
rendering him supremely perfect .' In the act of creutiai^ 
God does not put forth all his power — nor in preservstjdtt 
— nor in sancUfication ; nor does he bring all his knoir* 
ledge into action when he inspires prophets and apostleia 
Was it necessary that he should esert it all, when in OUK 
junction with the human nature of Christ ? In govern^ 
the world from day to day, God does not surely exh^ff 
his omnipotence or his wisdom. He employs only m 
much as is necessary to accomplish the design whidilw 
has in view. In his union with Jesus of Nazareth, die 
divine Lngna could not, of course, be necessitated at ODCfe 
to put forth all his energy, or exhibit all his knowledge 
and wisdom. Just so much of it, and no more, was TOBr 
nifest«d, as was requisite to constitute the character of an 
all-Bufficieni incarnate Mediator and Redeemer. Wlieti 
necessary, power and authority infinitely above human 
were displayed ; when otherwise, tlie human nature sym- 
pathised and suffered like that of other men. 

11s this impossible for God f Is there any thing in eodi 
a doctrine which, if found in the Bible, would aSoid an 
adequate reason for rejecting its claims to inspiradcHi ? 
For my own part, I cannot see the impossibili^ or the 
^Burtuty of such a thing. IIow shall we limit the -Oeit^^, 
as to the ways in which he is to reveal himself to his crea- 
tures? 
Can we not find mystery within oiu-selves which is as 
inexplicable as any thing in the doctrine before us ? W« 
do not appropriate the affections of our minds to our 
bodies, 'nor those of our bodies to our roinds : Each claaa 
of affections is separate and distinct. Yet we refer either 
to the whole man. Abraham was mortal ; Abraham was 
immortal ; are both equally true ? He hod an immortal 
and a mortal part ; yet both made but one person- How 
is it a greater mystery if I say Christ was God, and Christ 
was nmn ? He had a nature human and divine. One 
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^^Bn, indeed, in the sense in which Abraham was, he 
^^Bt Nor is there any created object to which the 
^^^B of Oodhead with humanity can be compared. But, 
^^^1 we deny the possibility of it on this account ? Or, 
^^^nre tax with absurdity that which it is utterly beyond 
Hlnmch to scan > 1 shrink from such an undertaking. 
^BrI place myself in tiie attitude of listening to what the 
*otce of revelation may dictate in regard to this. It be- 
eamni us here to do so — to prostrate ourselves before the 
Father of Lights, and say, " Speak, Lord, for thy servants 
hear. Lord, what wilt thou have us to believe ?" 

You may, indeed, Und fault with us that we speak of 
thrtt permiui in the Godhead where there is but one na- 
hirr ! and j'et of but onir perion in CJirist where there are 
fHW natures. I admit that it is an apparent inconsistency 
in the use of language, and cannot but wish that it liad 
not originally been adopted. Still, it is capable of sotdc 
explanation. In the first case, pertan simply designates 
the idea tliat there is some real distinction in ^e Godhead, 
in nppDsidon to the opinion that it is merely nominal. In 
the tecond, it designates Christ, as he appears to ua in the 
New Testament, clothed with a human body, and yet 
acting (as we suppose), not only as possesatng the attri- 
bute*of a man, but as also possessing divine power. We 
we the attributen of human nature in such intimate con- 
junction with those of the divine, that we cannot separate 
the agents ; at least we know not where to draw the line 
of separation, because we do not know the manner in 
which the union is effected or continued. We speak, 
therefore, of one perton, — t. e. one agent. And when we 
■ay that the two natures of Christ are united in one per- 
Mn, we mean to say, that divinity and humanity are 
brought into such a connexion in this case, that we cannot 
iwparntr them, so as to make two entirely distinct and 
wparate agents. 

The present generation of Trinitarians, however, do 
not feel responsible for the introduction of such technical 
termii, in senses so diverse from the common ideas attached 
They merely take them as they 6nd them. 
1 put, I liave no attachment to them ; I think 
■ fa^aidously chosen, and heartily wish they were, 
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by general consent^ entirely exploded. They serve, per- 
haps^ in most cases^ principally to keep up the form of 
words without definite ideas ; and I fear they have been 
the occasion of many disputes in the Church. The things 
^' which are aimed at by fiiese terms, I would strenuously 

retain, because I believe in the divine origin and autho- 
rity of the Bible, and that its language, fairly interpreted, 
does inculcate these things. And candour on your part 
will certainly admit, that things only are worth any dis- 
pute. Logomachy is too trifling for a lover of truth. 



LETTER III. 



real object, hitherto, hag been to she 

1 question at issue between us, in regard to a distinc- 

D in the Godhead and the divinity of the Saviour, can- 

t be decided independently of the Scriptures. There 

' ■" no such absurdity or inconsistency in either of these 

' I'ictrinee, as will justify us in rejecting them without in- 

• t'nttgation. The question, whether they are true or not, 
tn-longii entirety and purely to revelation. If you admit 
this, then the simple question between ua is. What does 
revelation teach ? We are agreed that the Bible is the 
Word of God; that whatever " Christ taught, aither 
'luring his personal ministry, or by hia inspired Apostles, 

- i>f divine authority." We are agreed a& to principles of 

1 1 terpretaiion, in most things that are of importance. We 
'hitJi concede, that the principles by which alt books are 
t<> be interpreted, are those which apply to the interpre- 
ution of the Bible ; for the very plain reason which you 
have given, that when God condescends to speak and write 
^'•r men, it is according to the established rules of human 
' iiiguagc, Wliat better than an enigma would the Scrip- 
urea be, if such were not &e fact? An inspired inter- 

irrter would be as necessary to explain, as an inspired 
pniphet or a|xistle was to compose, the books of Scripture. 
V ttan this great and fundamental principle of the Scrip- 
tjirnl writings, — v\7.. that they are composed agreeably tti 
tlN> comniiin laws of human language, it results, tlist the 
gnunmaiical analysis of the words of any pussage, — i. t. 
an investigation of their usual and general meaning, of 
their syntactical connexion, of their idiom, and of their 
relation to the context, muat be tlie essential proceM, 
JetermiiiiDg the senie of any text or ])art of Scriptiti 
R 2 




On tliis fundamental process, depends the inteqiretAtion 
of all the classics, and of all other books. In confonnitv 
to this process, rules of interpretation are prescribed, 
which cannot be violated without at once plunging into 
the dark and boundless field of conjectural esegens. I 
may obtain aid from many sources, to throw light upon 
the meaning of words and sentences. From a knowl^^ 
of the geography of any country — of its climate, soil, pib- 
ductiona, mountains, rivers, and other natural objects, at 
well as of the manners, customs, laws, history, &c., of il8 
iuliabitants — I may obtain assistance to explain its kn- 
guBg«, and must obtain it, if I mean to make out a sotis- 
■ factory interpretation. But I can never dispense with 
the laws of grammatical analysis. These laws are vindi- 
cated by the simple fact, that every writer wishes and 
expects to be understood by his cotemporaries, and theiie- 
fore may be expected to use language as they do. We 
prcauine this of the sacred writers ; and therefore ap;^ 
to their productions, as to those of classic authors^ die 
common rules of grammatical interpretation. 

Aihnitting these rules to be the best and surest guide 
to the meaning of language, we cannot supersede them 
by mijipiMing, or cm]jecturing, peculiarities in a writer. 
It is only when these peculiarities are proved, or at least 
rendered probable, that they can be admitted to influence 
our interpretation of any passage. Without such proo^ 
we cannot violate the obvious principles of grammatics 
interpretation, for the sake of vindicating from tnconsift- 
t*ncy, absurdity, or contradiction, any author, even a 
Scriptural one. 

I must here explain myself, however, in order to pre~ 
vent mistake in regard to my meaning. The Scriptures 
certainly stand on different ground firom that on which 
any other book rests, on account of their claim to be re- 
ceived as a revelation from God. What other book can 
plead well -authenticated miracles for its support ; or can 
produce declarations of a prophetic nature that have been 
fulfilled ; or can glory in such an exhibition of the princi- 
ples of piety and virtue — of love to God, and of benevo- 
lence and beneficence to men f Just in proportion, then, 
s these evidences influence my mind to believe that the 
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Bible is of divine origin, in the same proportion it becomes 
improbable to me that this Bible contains absurdities, 
rors, or contradictions. When any apparent error or 

■ r'AiJiction attracts my attention, 1 hesitate to pronounce it 
■■■ich OS it appears to be. My reason for doing so is the 

irength of the evidence in lavour of its divine origin j 

■ liich is such, that I must do violence to my convictions, 
I I admit that the book contains either what is erroneous 
<r contradictory, I am, then, slow to attribute, in any 
11^, such a sense to words in the Scriptures, as would 

iii.ikc a i»assage speak either absurdity or contradiction. 

liiit if, atter all the light which I could gain, it should 
'i]i)>ear niill to be a plain ciue, that there is either absur- 
ility or cuntradiction in the sacred text ; then 1 must find 

I flifivrent reading — or give up the passage — or renounce 

■ 1,1- whole book. I may suspend an opinion, while I live, 

■ to diiulilful cases- My convictions respecting the na- 
WC and design of the Holy Scriptures, die imperfection 

V knowledge, diffidence in myself, all demand that I 
■ ' " 's manner. But, in any dear case, where 
Ding of a sacreil writer, or what he originally de- 
d to say, can be dejiniteltj ascertained by the common 
I of interpretation, — and it appears plainly that thix 
ling i» erroneous, or contradicts some other passage, — 
• no right to put a constructive sense upon the words, 
\io violence to the passage, in order to avoid the con- 
n that may follow. I cannot honestly do it. The 
fe common sense and reason which prescribe the laws 
, decide that the meaning of a writer must be 
ti those laws determine it to be. Of course, if I 
Agltnw upon any passage, which represents it as con- 
« meaning dinerent from that which the laws of 
ttion would assign to it, I may deceive others, at 
y «rre the interests of party ; but I violate tlie rca- 
rbich tioti haa given me by so doing, and act a part 
inett, and luiworthy of an inquirer after truth. 
1 llie fundaTuental maxims of exegesis lead to the belief 
Out u writer of tile New Teslainenl has contradicted hiiii- 
•«lf, or luiotlier satred writer, then I must revert at once 
to die question. Is the book divine? ('an it be mi, if diere 
^^^ mtrwliction ? This questicm I may settle (i 
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spousibility to God) as I please. But I have no rigBf Jo 
violate the fundamental rules of Iiinguage, by forcing a 
meaning upon the writer to make Inm consistent ; vrhlch 
it ia obvious, on the universal principles of explaining 
language, he never designed to convey. In determining 
the question, whether the writera of the New Testament 
were inspired, I must always, in attending to the inter- 
nal evidence of the books, consider whether they have 
contradicted each other. To determine this question, I 
cannot violate the simple rules of grammatical exegeeia. 
I must read this book as I do all other books. Then, if 
there evidently be contradiction, I must reject its claims; 
if there be not, — and, I think, tlie evidence ia sufficieM 
that they are well-founded, — I mast admit them. But, 
at any period subsequent to this, when I hare admitted 
the book to be inspired, I am not at liberty to aver that 
the writers could never have taught some particular doc- 
trine which 1 may dislike ; and therefore to do violence 
to the rules of grammatical interpretation, in order to ex- 
plain away a doctrine of this nature, which they seem to 
inculcate. My simple inquiry must be, what sentiment 
does the language of this or that passage convey, without 
violence or perversion of rule ? When this question is 
liettted philological/y (not philosophicallyj, then I «ther 
believe what is taught, or else reject the claim of divine 
authority. What can my own theories and reasonings, 
about the absurdity or reasonableness of any particular 
doctrine, avail in determining whetlier a writer of the New 
Testament ha» lavght this doctrine or not ? My investi- 
gation must be conducted independently of my philetop^, 
by my philology. And, when i have obtained his meaa> 
ing by the himple and universal rules of expounding lan- 
guage, I choose the course I will take ; I must believe his 
assertion, or reject his authority. 

If these be not sound maxims of interpretation, I cati- 
fess myself a stranger to the subject ; nor can I help think- 
ing that you will accord with me at once in the views just 
expressed. 

Guided, then, by these principles, let us now come to 
the investigation of a few passages in the New Testament, 
which concern the divine nature of Christ. 1 take this 




you have dwelt most upon it ; and because, 

obviously, when tliis is admitted or rejected, no pos- 

' aitting or rejecting the 



, however, to examine at 
Testament, which I may 
with the subject in ques- 
onler to save time, to bi 



i objection can be felt 

aniie i(f the Trinity, 

You will not require ol 

lenjrtii every text of the ] 

-iijjpow to have any 

: iim. I must be pennitted, 

■lit only those texts, the language of which appears to be 
-'■nuiiie, and above the condemnation of textual criticism 
iiid »uch a« appear to contain the best 
l>roof of the point to be discussed. BeUeving the Ni 
'JVitameiit to be of divine origin and authority, you will 
}wnmt me to add, that 1 cannot think the decision of thit 
bsny other question, depends on tl)e number of timet' 
%rhicli the terms of that decision are repeated, 
i observe, then, 
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L con^icuoua passage in,proof of this I should find 

bi i. I — 3. : — " In the beginning was the Word, and 

(Word waa with God, and the Word was God. The 

aa in the beginning with God. All things 

f him ; and without him was not any thing made 

s made." Verse 10. " And tlie world was made 
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11 known manuscripts agree in the text here. Gries- I 
S indeed recorded, tjial, for a &u( (Theos, God], ' 
e ia a conjectural reading 0itti ; and that for mxi Sim 
lyt*, there is a conjectural reading of 0i(( 

The first of these conjectures was made by Crel- 
(Initium Evang. Johan. restauratiim ])er. L. M. Ar- J 
I, P. i. c. 2.) The reason ul' making such i 
e Crellius has given. 

tvttMUr ChriH ii," (up lip, '• eumpgriid with uth> 
«M«ptc(l), ths 1«> ckri lir bti rxprmi)' rallrd Ond, ti 
MytPlAtfM/Ttnw Uvtiht Fallitr;- Aiidn^Kin, >■ I 
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To Kberste John from being Uxed widi thia la| 
dence, Crellius proposed to substitute 0iiu for 3hJ 
Jolin, i. 1, ; so as to say, the Logos waa of God, : 
of saying, as John has done, that ffe was God. 

The second conjectural reading is supported ] 
better authority. Bahrdt {in Neuesten Oflenba 
proposed it as a happy expedient to relieve the t 
tJie difficulty and embarrassment under which he t] 
it laboured. For, instead of saying, " the Word was 
■with God, and the Word was God," he might then trasa- 
late it thus, — " Tlie Word was with God. God was, and 
this Word was in the beginning with God," &c. 

I have a great regard for tiie labours and learning t^ 
Griesbuch ; but I am constrained to ask here, why he 
should have condescended to notice conjectures so gra- 
tuitous and unfounded as these ? 

I proceed to the explanation of the text. E» ajjji! ( t, e- 
in the beginning), corresponds exactly with tlie Hebrew — 
Gen. i. 1. * I cannot embrace theopinion of those critic^ 
who think that the phrase «■ b^j^ii, of itself aimph/ signifies 
Jrom iternity. Although I believe that the Logos did ex- 
ist from eternity, I do not think it is proved directly hy 
this expression. (Compare Gen. i. 1.) That existence 
from eternity is implied, however, may be properly admit- 
ted. Ei «^j(i '' eqirivalent to n nf^jii idnrfcav, in ihe begin- 
Htnff of the world, i. e. before the world was made ,- ana ao 
agreeing in this particular with the phraw, John, xvH. 5. 
" the glory that I had with thee before the world was;" 
and Eph. i. 4, " before the foundation of the world." To 
say, with Crellius, that, by i> «f j-" '* meant the commencer- 
ment of preaching the gospel, or the beginning of CJirig- 
tjan instruction, would be making John gravely t^ll ns, 
that, before the Logos preached the gospel, he had an ex- 
istence. 

Before the world was created, then, the Logos existed, 
Who or what was this Logui 9 A real existence, or only 
an attribute of God? A real substance, or only llie wis- 
dom, or reason, or power of God ? 
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It is of no importance, in settling this question, that we 
-hould know with certdnty whence John derived the ap- 
jieilation Logos. In my mind, die most probable account 
is, that thia appellHtion is bestowed on Christ, in reference 
Id his beroming the instructor or teacher of mankind — 
ihe medium of communication between God and them. 
Br this, however, as it may, the Logos appears to be 
real exul/mce, and not merely an allribule. For, firtt, 
The attributes of God are nowhere else personified by 
New Testament writers, — i. e. the usage of the New Tes- 
tiuiient authors is against this mode of writing. Second^, 
— Logon, if conMdered as an abstract term, or as merely 
•Imignating an attribute, must mean either wisdom or 
'i-iird: and in what intelligible sense can the teitdom or 
lit- word of God, in the abstract sense, be said to have 
' hgcotne Jissh and dwell among us," verse 1 4. ; or, why 
-linuld John select either the wisdom or word of God a« 
*ny more concerned with the incarnation than the henevo- 
lenct vj God, or the iM\vy of God, which one might sup- 
jMiw would be the attributes more especially displayed in 
the incarnation ? Thirdly, — If Logos mean here the power 
I'God. as many assert, the exposition is attended with the 
, .lie difficulties, f ouriA/j/,— If it mean, aa others aver, 
111 i,/„r,-r 'if God pulling ilself forth, i.e. in creation, it is 
' ih^ same objections. In diort, make it any ai- 
I •lid thus personified, and you introduce a mode 
_ ilmt tJie New Testament nowhere else displays, 
___i .; : h fven tile Old Testament cxhibite but once, 

n a poetic composition of the moitt animated 
■ exiilted nature. 

gtt this is not the chief difficulty- To what class of 
i John address the asseveration, that the Logos, 
I, tDord, or poK&f of God), " was with God ?" 
e did these lingular heretics suppose the poteer of 
M, excqit iriVA him f Or, where his wisdom or his 
A peculiar pertinacity, too, in their strange opi- 
, they must have had, to have rendered it necessary 
Ithc Apofrtle to repeal, with emphasis, in the second 
I, tliM this Logos wot with God. What would be sud 
an who should gravely auMrt that " Hut poteer of 
ia with Peter, or that his wisdom or his leord >> >o f" 
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And suppose he should add, " the power or wisdom of 
Peter is Peter," with what class of mystics should we nak 
him? Yet John adds, " The Lagos was God." Until, 
then, some heretics of the apostolic age can be discovered, 
who maintained that the attributes of God were not k^ 
him, I cannot explain how the Apostle could assert twice 
auccessivelyj and of course emphatically, that his attributes 
were mith him. 

Equally difficult is it for me to divine how he could say 
that any attribute (power or wisdom), was God — under- 
standing the word Ciod in any sense which you please. 
If it mean Supreme God, then it reduces itself to thi% 
either diat one attribute is the supreme God, or that there 
are as many Gods as attributes. If it mean an infirior 
God, then the wisdom of God being an inferior God, im- 
plies that his other attributes are superior Gods ; or else 
that his wisdom holds the place of quasi God, while his 
other attributes occupy a lower place. Suppose that Jt 
^ould be said that Logos, at wisdom, denotes the essraice 
of God, then how could it be called 0£e;, which implies 
an agent or person — a cuncrete, as logicians say, and not 
an abstract ? The divine substance or essence is called 
OiiiTiii or TO Qi<o>, not s 5ii(. What could be meant, 
moreover, by the essence of God becoming incarnate ? 

If, however, it should be said, that to suppose the bk- 
istenceof a sect of heretics, who held that tlie attributes of 
God were not with him, ia unnecessary in order to justiiy' 
the Apostle for having written the first verse of Iiia gos- 
pel, and that we may regard this verse as written simply 
for general instruction, then I would ask, whether it is 
probable that a revelation from heaven is made to inibrm 
a that the attributes of a being are with thai being? or 
fhat can be thought of the assertion, that the wisdom or 
power of God is God himself? 

Let us proceed now to the second clause, " and the Lo- 
gos was with God," — i. e. as all agree, with God the Fa- 
ther Compare verses 14 and 18; also chapter xvii. 5, 
and 1 John, i. 1, 2 ; which make the point clear, la this 
expression capable of any tolerable interpretation, without 
supposing that the Logos, who was with God, was in some 
respect or other diffei-ent, or diverge from, that God, with 



whom he was f This Logos was the same that became ii 
CkRiftte. verse 14 ; that made the most perfect revdatjoa 
of the will and character of God to men, verse 18 ; and 
was called Christ. He was, therefore, in sirme reaped, 
diverse from the Father, and therefore by no means to be 
confounded with him. 

" And ike Logos was God" It has been proposed (in 
Impr. Vers, of N. Test.), to render the word e«it, a god. 
Doe* then the Christian Revelation admit of gods superior 
and iuferior ? And if so, to what class of inferior gods 
(loea the Logos belong P And how much would such a 
theory of divine natures differ from that which admits a 
.Tupitar Optimus Alaximus, and gods greater and less ? 

But it is said, that " ®in is destitute of the article, and, 
therefore, cannot designate the Divine Being, who is su- 
preme." This observation, however, ia far from being 
ju«tjfi«ble, either by the usage of the sacred writers or 
the principles of Greek syntajt. Among instances where 
tlic Supreme God is certainly designated, and yet the ar- 
Ilia is omitted, the inquirer may consult the very chapter 
ill question, ver, C, 13, 18; also. Mat ux. 26; Lukci 
nvi. 13; John, ix. 33; xvi. 30 ; Rom. via. 8; ICor. i.j 
:i ; Gal. i. 1 ; Ephes. ii. 8 ; Heb. is. 14. Besides, every 1 
iT.i'I<.'r iif Greek knows, that where the subject of a pr<H 
« liich in this case is « Aoyu), has the article, the 
(<»i*{), omits it. Such is Greek usage; and 
-ont only propositioaa of a reciprocating or con- 
w ; ■ I i:iture, — as in verse 4, of the chapter in question. 
^nay l)e added, loo, that if the writer had said, k«i ■ 
tv i ei>;, it would have conveyed a very different 
e frotn the proposition as it now stands. He would 
I have said, the Logos is the God toilh whom he it i 
«a I understand Six here to mean diciwi natuTt, 
f but not abstractly considered, for which it so often 
a in other places. Vide Mark, viii. 33 ; x. 2? : xlj. 
J Luke, iii. 8 ; xi. 20 ; xviii. 4, 19 ; John. i. 13 
rir.S4; x. 33 ; Acts, v. 29 ; vii.55;x.33; x 




I readily acknowledge, that affirmative evidence of 
ewliat diverse meaning of Out here, cannot be dra^ 
a the word itself, but must be deduced ftota the 
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cunistances of the affirmation, united with the suppositin 
that John did assert, and did mean to assert, somedun; 
that is intelligible. There is, indeed, no very Berious dif- 
ficulty in taking Oi*«, (God), in the same sense in bottl 
clauses, provided we understand it to denote the Divini^. 
To interpret the verse thus, would represent Jolm as My- 
ing, that while Christ was God or truly divine, there was 
at the same time a sense in which he was with Crod. In 
order tiiat this should have any possible meaning, a dis- 
tinction in the Godhead must be admitted, — via. that the 
Father is not in all respects the same as the Son. 

For myself, I do not hesitate to understand the word 
God, in a sense somewhat diverse, in the two clauses of 
the verse under consideration. Every word takes a sense 
adapted to its cDnnexion. Such is the rule which must 
be adopted, after we have once conceded that a writer ■ 
uses words with propriety, and designs to be understood. 
So, when our Saviour says, " Let the dead bury tbe!r 
dead," the connexion requires us to explain it ^UB,'~- 
" Let those who are morally or spiritually dead, bury 
those who are corporeally so." It were easy to accumu- 
late examples, where the very same word, in the very 
same verse, has two different shades of sense. The exi- 
gency of the passage (exigentia loci), is the rule of inter- 
pretation which guides us here : And, guided by this 
exigency, what difficulty is there in supposing that Ged, 
as Father, is meant in the first instance, and the Divinity, 
without reference to the peculiar distinction of FatJier, in 
the second } 

I understand John, then, as affirming, that the Logoi 
was God, and yet was with God, — viz. that he was truly 
divine, but still divine in such a manner lliat there did 
exiat a. distinction between him Bid the Fatlier. I take 
the word God, in one case, to mean, as in a great number 
of cases it does mean, God as Father ; in the otlier case, I 
regard it as a description of divine being of the Divinity, 
without reference to the distinction of Father,— a use 
which is very common. 

Least of all have those a riglit to object to this, who 
here make the meaning of God, in the second instance, to 
be infinitely different from its meaning in the first instance. 
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BUoding, by the first, the self-existent, ind^S^^^l 



entta^ng, by the first, the self-existent, 
(Ivm, and infinite God ; by the second, a created i 
rived and finite being. 

It* j-ou ask now. What couJd be the object of John, in 

.ULsening that the Logos Acas toith God f I answer, that 

the phra«e, to be with one, (iiiici w^tf thee), indicates con- 

ivnetiiin, communion, fhmiliaritt/, aocietf/. See lUark, ix. 

! •). Compare, too, John, i. 18, where the only-begotten 

-^<in is said to be " in the bosom (i>c t» hoAtii) of the 

ither," which is a phrase of similar import. 

To illustrate the meaning of the phrase to be with God, 

: i* iiKcful also to compare those casea'where Christiana 

!■■ promised, as the summit of their felicity, that they 

liall ba Kith God&nd Christ, and be where they are. See, 

lunong other passages, John, xiv. 2, 3 ; xii. 26 ,- xvii. 24 ; 

~ ■'. 17. Compare Rom. viii. 17i 2 Tim. ii. 11, 

h iii. 1—4. 

1, xvii. 5, Christ speaks of that " glory which 

6 the Father, before the world was," From all 

I puMges taken together, it would seem that the 

!i the Logos was with God, amounts to asserting that 

I fconjunctitsimua Deo), most intimately cormecltd 

If you ask me how, I answer freely that I ean- 

The Evangehst has asserted the Jact, but han 

•d one word to explain tlie (modus) manner. If 

Slain it, then, perhaps, I might define the dis- 
ch 1 believe to exist in the Godhead, 
y sliould John assert such a connexion i — In op- 
i answer, to those in early times, who asserted 
t WAS a being not only distinct from God, but 

tn from him. The asseveration, that the Logor 

i Goa — was from the beginning most intimately 

H mth him and was divine — would, of course, con- 

1 un opinion. 

, does the Evangelist here mean to assert of the 

, thkt he is God in the true and supreme sense, or 

This is tlie fundamental question between us. Ana- 

, drawn from the New Testament usage of the word 

which nowhere else employs this word simply and 

\gly, except Ui designate the Supreme God), must be 

I strongly to &vour the id^, that Christ is herv 
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^iacrted to be truly divine. 1 readily allow, that, in the 
Old Testament, the word God has varioiis applications — 
that it is applied (though only in the plural number) to 
magistrates — that it is used to designate those who, for ■ 
time, stand, as it were, in the place of God, as Moses WH 
to be for a god to Pharaoh, £xod. vii. 1, and instead of 
God to Aaron, Exod. iv. 16, But it is not posaible, bl 
any instances of this nature, to mistake the meaning. The 
adjuncts or contest always guard efTectually against mis* 
take. Men, or inferior beings, are never called God, « 
gods, simply. We read of a " god to Pharaoh ;" we tnA, 
also, " I have said ye are gods, hut i/e shall die like men." 
The Scriptures speak of the god of Ekron, the god of the 
Ammonites, the gods of the Heathen, &c. Is a mistak* 
jKiasible here.-' But the Logosis called God simply. N(ff ' 
is this all. Admitting that the name of itself detemutM ' 
nothing, (and, for the sake of argument, I am willing' tfr 
admit it), yet the writer has added explanations of }a» 
meaning, which seem to place what he intended to aseer^ 
by the espreasion in question, beyond the reach of fair 
debate. 

John, i. 3. " All things were Tmade] by him ; and 
without him was nothing ^made] which was ^made]." 
Verse 10, " The world was [|made] by him." 

I have excluded the word made, by placing it in bradt- 
ets, merely to show that the sense is in nowise changed by 
the version of thoK critics, who tell ua that lytiiT* ners' 
means made, but simply was. Yet nothing can be tiirther 
fi'om correctness than such an assertion. Accordingly^ 
' iTwis and yirs^si are used as synonymes, — as in James, ill. 
Q; compare Gen. i, 26, in the Septuagint; Gten. ti. 4; 
Isaiah, xlviii. 'J. The cases where -/itificci means to makf, 
or produce, are so numerous and obvious, that a tQomait's 
delay in respect to this part of the subject would be use- 
less. Schleusner's Lexicon, under the word ynifuti, will 
fumishadequateproof of this. Jf not, read the Comcaeii- 
tary of Theodoret on the two first chapters of Oenesie, 
which places the question, as to the u.ie of yiH^m, beyond 
debate. 

But what are the "all things" — the vmi-erse (in wnt**) 
— which the Logos made or created ? — " The moral world 
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— the Christian Church," answers Faustus 8ocinus. TJ 
1 ills exposition, however, there are two abjections. Firtt, 
a part of lhe»e la x-wts are, in verse 10, represented 
(i Kw/M() the wirld, — a term nowhere in the New Testa- 
ment opplied to the Christian Church, nor to men 
rally amended bj- the gospel. Secoitdl^, this very leor/d 
' • tir/tH), wliich he created, did nol know or aeknowUdg* 
i»7. ivTtr >■■ JyiB : Whereas the distinguiahing trait o£^ 
I hrUtiuna is, that they kaaia Christ — that they know (he 
vnfy tito- God, and Jemis Christ v-hnm he has tent. 

Tm ira-iTx, then, which the Logos created, means, {i 
common nuage and the exij^cncy of the passage require). 
l/tr uairerie — the worlds, material and innnat^iat. (Ver, 
1 'I ) Here, consequently, in the First Chapter of John, 
^ li n>jjsagc ill which, beyond all reasonable doubt, Christ 
-. t-alli-d G'od; and where the contest, instead of furnish- 
. Tt^ UN with reasons for understanding the word God in an 
. iiferior sense, (as is usua] when this designation is applied 
'I inferior beings), has plenty and unequivocally taught 
^e, tlint tliid Goil, (©ik), who was the Logot, created the 
■anwre- I'be question, then, is reduced to this simple 
li he, who created the universe, truly and properly 
On this question I shall make a few remarks, 
1 bave considered some other passages which aKcrihe 
' of creation to Christ. 
, 10 — 12. " And tliou. Lord, in the beginuhig 
iftlaid the foundatJun of the earth ; and the heavens arv 
t, irwlu of thine hands : They shall perish, but thoa 
, and they shall wax old as doth a garment ; 
t ■ vesture shalt thou fold diem up, and they shall 
; but tliou art the aame, and thv years shall 
fcWLf 

e words are spoken of the Son of God; for thuy 

m^niAtely connected by the coniniiction unit with ver. 

^bve it is written, ■• Rut unto the Son he saith," &c 

iag to the laws of grammar, and most clearly iic* 

.[ to tlie nature and iletiign i>f the Aprntle's argu- 

\, tile ellipsis i>« to be supplied, in the beginning of the 

1 verse, al\er n/iJ (««.) is, ■■ And ^to the Son he aailhl 

Ml, Lord," &i: No other cxpositioti can be pointeS 
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outj which doth not make a violent divulsion of tfas^ 
sage from tlie connexion of the writer's argi 

The question still remains, " What is meant by j< 
ing" thf earth, andbjr the heavens being the work of C 
hands ?" To answer the first question, and place ti 
swer beyond the possibility of a reasonable doubt,-] 
necessary only to compare the passages in which 3 A 
is said to ha.we fownded the earth. By tliis phrase, 1; 
ntinn of it is indubitably meant. The passages t 
found inPs.xxiv.2; Ixxxis.ll; civ.5; csix. "" 
xxxviii. 4 ; Prov. iii. 19 ; Is. xlviii. 13 ; li. 13 ; 
1 ; where, if you inspect the Septuagint, you wilLii 
very verb d^^i/igw fthemelio — to found, to establish^ 
ployed, which the Apostle uses in our tejtt. 

In regard to the " heavens being the works of < 
hands," it is an expression plainly of similar import'^ 
one just examined, and signifies the creation rfthofl 
vens. Thus, Ps. viii. 3, 6—" When I consider theli , 
vena, ike work nftky hands ;" which is parallel with, " The 
moon and stars which tliou hast ordained," (Septuagint^ 
iltfiD^mr^). So, in verse 6th, " And hast placed him 
over the work of thy hands ; all things hast thou put under 
his feet," — (. e. placed him over the creation. 

To prove that the phrase, to create the heavens and the 
earth, means to create all things, it is necessary only to 
consult Gen. i. 1 ; Exod. xs, 11 ; xxsi. 17; Neh. ix. 6; 
I's. cxxi. 2; cxxiv. 8; cxsxiv. 3; and other like passages, 
which a Concordance will supply. 

It will be remembered, that the passage in question, 
(Heb. i. 10—12). is a quotation from the Old Testament ; 
and that, to quote the language of the Old Testament, 
therefore, in order to explain it, is peculiarly appropriate 
and necessary. 

Would any one, now, unembarrassed by pecub'arity of 
system, ever suspect that Christ's _^n(/ing- the earth, and 
the heavens being the works of his Itands, could mean any 
thing less than the creation of the Universe ? Yet we 
have been told, by some distinguished Unitarians, that the 
heavensmean the Christian stale or dispensation, and earth 
the Jewish one. 

But,_^yi(, this is against usage, either in the Old or New 
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.->tani(nt, — there being nothing to support such a senM 
r It. Isainh, indeed, speaks of creating a NEW heaven o 

>iKH' farlh, (Ixv. I?) ; and of planting Ike heavens n 
':r earik, (li- 16), in a moral sense, i. c. making a mondfl 
i i,ing« or treation. But then the language itself, in the! 
r^i case, indicates, that the old creation is not meant ; " 
lid, in the second ca^, the context makes it as clear what 
.Mid of lieaven and earth ia to be planted or established, 
LjiJ what tile planting of them means, — vis, the Jewish 
tiiircli and state is to be renewed and established. The 

I'tuning. then, assigned by some Unitarians to the pas- 
^L^e in ileb. i., is against tile plain and perpetual usage of 

II.' Scriptures, in regard to such eTcpressiong, when they 
,L-iir in an unlimited form, as they do in the passage under . 

■Steontilj/, — If the Jewish and the Christian states s 
. -re- iiicioLi, in wliat sense are they to was old a» a gar-; 
I I lo beclianged^ Of the Jewish state this migl 
: ■.:'Ai (liitculty be affirmed. But how the Cbrii 
i-:ition is to be cimnged — how that " kingdi 
■ ■.'■: !■ .iiil/iavv tio end," (Luke, i. 33), is to " perish," I] 
wblf t« explain. 
f It !■ a moral creation, of which Christ is tlie author, 
I Aitemonius, j. e- CrelHus (Init. Evang. Johan). 
, however, does not explain the matter: for, how 
^t the moral creatim of Christ is to be elianged a 
, to be annihilated f Slost obviously his inti 
1 is to be eternal. 
iDother method of explaining this subject has been, 
t that the passage here quoted by tlie Apostli 
LciL3& — 27, is. in the original, plainly applicable 
svoh only ; and that none would conjecture, from t 
'} ]>eTusal of this Psalm, how Christ could be the 

t of it. Conceding that the passage is a])pli(.'able 
mb only, (ami it would be ilidicult to show why thi 
>t to be conceded), what is the consequence } — Either 
t the Apostle has directly, and without quaJiticatit 
llied to Christ language used by sn inspired 
i Old Te>tament, to designate the Creator of the worl 
"l his eternal and iuunutable nature : or, that be hi 
■ KNy wiigular indeed fur a man of piety slid honesty] 
. '' 3 
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accommodated language descriptive of the infinite Jehu- 
vah only, to a created and dependent being. Ku;»( {Lord) 
in the Greek, corresponds to the word Jehovah in the ori- 
ginal Hebrew — the Septuagint having commonly rendend 
it in tliia manner. And, though Jehmah is not in the 
Hebrew text, (Ps. cii. 25), yet it is evident, from the -pn- 
ceding context, that it must be imderstood tliere aa tbe 
subject of the verb, fhou hast founded. Christ, then, is 
here called by the Apostle, Jehovah ; and eternity, imnrn- 
iability. and the creation of the universe, are ascribed to 

I cannot think that the paraphrase of Grotlua, on the 
passage in question, deserves a serious refutation. " Thou 
wast the cause," says he, " that the earth was founded; 
and on thy account the heavens were made." If this be 
not a different thing from what tlie language of the Apostla^ 
naturally means, or can mean, I confess I know not tOC^ 
bounds which may be set to paraphrastic or mystical exe- 
gesis. Suppose now the Gnostics, who maintained that 
evil demons, and not Jehovah, created tiie world, should 
have paraphrased the first verse in Genesis in tliis manner, 
^ ^" Thou, Jehovali, wast the cause why the heavens and 
the earth were created ;" and, when asked how this could 
consist with their sentiments, or what they could mean by 
it, they should have replied, " Out of enmity to thee, the 
evil demons brought the material creation into existence," 
then they would have explained away the creative act of 
Jehovah, exactly as Grotius explains away the evidence 
that Christ was the Creator. 

Col. i. 15 — 1.7- " Who is the image of the invisible 
God, the head of all creation ; for, by him were all things 

* 1 reodilij admit, thai imifio; ii not atwnyt tynonj/mwi with Jehorah: 
J>ul vihere lis tcord Jehovah u vial in the Hebrev) of the Old TtttamtiU, 

lalian of it. Therefore, nupuc, in the Nea Teitantent, mud, ofamrit, 
iniucA cases, have the same meaning nt Jchniah in Ike Old Teuamtnl. 
Theteataniahy nu^igc u uieii bgthe A'ru Teatnmeni torilert as ihelrant- 
IiUi«n ef JehDvah in the Hebrew ScripCurei, it, Ihal the Jev.-s, in tiadlng 
ir saored wiiings, wen not nceaiiomed to prOHounee the iiiord Jtho- 
lad./or the mott pari. Lord, KUfnf, in Me room r/ 1(. 
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reuted, both celestial and terrestria), visible and inviatUe, 
p1 wliotever order or rank they are — all things were ere- 
Hted by him and for him. Therefore, he waa before aH 
things, and by him are all thinj^s sustained." 

The places in which I have departed from our commoa 
version, are not differently rendered in order to make 
:liem favour the cause which I have espoused ; for they 
k'termine nothing respecting tlie point 
I iiey are rendered as above, merely to make the meaning 
i!" the passage in general as plain as the nature of the case 
■•-ill permit. 

Because, in verse 20th, Christ is said •• to recondl 
ii-iieaiKAAafai) all things unlo himself," and these are 
Ml J to be " things in heaven and things on earth ;" and, 
afterwards, he is represented as breaking down the wall 
oi' partition between Jews and Gentiles. Some ingenious 
roramentators have supposed that ■' things in heaven and 
tilings on earth," mean Jewi and Gentilei. How very 
imnstural this explanation is, no one can help feeling, who 
reads the passage in an unbiassed manner. In what to* 
lerable sense can the Jewa and Gentiles be called " things 
I I^ible and invisible ?" or how shall we explain the phrase, 
tilings in heaven and things on earth," as applied to 
■lifm ? By " reconciling things in heaven and things on 
irth," seems evidently to be meant, bringing into union, 
iiidcrone great head, i.e. Christ, by a new and special 
^■•iid of intercommunication, both angels and men. In 
'lie maimer, the two great parties on eMth, Jews and Gen- 
I lia, are united together. But why Christ should be eal- 
'■■(1 " the image of the invisible God," and the •' head 
-rjM»roMt, thefirat bum} of all creation," because he is 
"ici'oly the instrument of bringing Jews and Gentiles to-' 
.'■Iher, is not apparent to me. Yet, lo be such an instru- 
:<iiit, in all that the passage in question ascribes to him, 
' wtf are to construe it in the manner above related. But, 
• tirn you understand the words of the Apostle, as de- 
ri\ring the creation of the worlds celestial and terrestrial, 
, *vf»tt nil' iyt, compare Heb. i. U> — 12), and ascribing 
■I li> Christ, then you find suHicient reason for dedgnsting 
■ by the exalted appellationa in question. 
^ ' IS Abo been aflinned, that a moral ertfatitm only ■• 
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here ascribed to Christ. But words like these, 
ccnuiexioi) aiid with such adjuncts, are nowhere else i 
in this sense. Moreover, in wliat sense has the morat^ 
ation by Christ affected the angels } The good o' 
not repentance or pardon ; the bad ones Iiave ne' 
or obtained either. " Verily, he did not assist the 4 
(on Y«; Sqn-iu iyyit.ui ifriXaftimsTiti), but the seed of & 
ham."— Heb- ii. 16. 

Until I see different light, therefore, shed over t 
sage in question, 1 must regard it as very dearly aj 
the creation of the universe to Christ. 

But you wiU say, perhaps, that in John, i. 3, ■ 
things are said to be i^de by Chri»t, S.n X^twnv, 
itrwneiital, not the principal cause, — the prepositjojf 
denoting such cause. In Col. i. 16, it is also said, tT 
things were created b}) C/irUt (}i' avrsi;) ; and in Helh] 
God is said to have created the worlds b^ liis Son,-— 

(sc. uitv) xai -rails iint»f ixiiiin." 

The allegation, however, that Sut does not desigi 
jTi-incijoa/aswellas the wwiliiwiiCTita^ cause, can by n 
be supported. In Rom. xi,' 36, " All things are « 
of God (.| B„rov) and by God (J; avTn) ;" the very t< 
expression applied to Christ, in Col. i. 16 — 20. So, 
ii. 10, " For it became him, (God the Father), for * 
3i Bu, are all things, and by whom, S 
&c. 1 Cor. i. 9, " God is faithful, by whom, 3; ^ 
were called into the fellowship of his Son," SiC- ™ 
over, ix and im are sometimes interclianged as equivi 
or synonymes. See Rom.iii.30. So also, i> and }ih, 
i. 16, — nit «■•«■« H aural wTiffSii and 3i i 
and ha, in these two phrases, are of the same import.J 
Schleusner'e Lex. in voc. iia. ^ 

The difficulty remaining is, to explain the phrase, i 
whom 31 au he (the Father) made the worlds ;" Heb:^ 
The Apostle has added sufficient, in verses 10 — 12, | 
might seem, to prevent mistake here. If, however,j| 
difficulty seems still to press, it may be compared j 
IIos. i. 7. " I (Jehovah) will have mercy upon the 1) 
of Judah, and will save them £^ JehovuU." Is the bq 
Jehovah merely the innirujnenlat cause in this case? ', 
nature is the ])hraaeology in Gen, xix. 24, ' 
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kopoA raineti down upon Sodom snd Gomorrha fire and 

e FnOM jEHuvAn out of heaven." Must the kttt 

in this case, be a being inferior to ihc first f If 

kthen the phrase that God matte the xnorlds hy Hu Son, 

t imply, of course, that the Son is of an inferior 

It does imply that there is a distinction between 

IFatlier and the Son ; and this is what we aver to be a 

■e doctrine. It seems to declare, also, that the God- 

i, in retpecl to the distinction of Son, loas in a spteial 

r concerned v>ith the creation of the worlds. Whaii 

e impossible or improbable in this ? 

m the passages of Scripture thus far considered, it' 

8 plain that the Apostles have ascribed the creation 

e to Christ. And now we come, in order, 

p consideration of the simple question, whether he 

n created the world is really and truly divine. 

nnt, then, pennit me to ask,\lf the act of creation does 

1 prove the being who perform^' it to be omniscient, 

%)potent, and independent, is it possible for me to con- 

e of any thing which does or can prove the existence 

a being P To bring this world into existence from 

—to estabbsh such perfect concord and design 

_D bU the operations of nature — to set in motion the 

mbered worlds and systems of worlds, and all in the 

It perfect harmony and order — requires more intelli- 

)Bt, more power, and niore wiB<lom, than ever belonged 

0)y finite being. And if these things do not character- 

"' e infinite being, it seems to me no proof that auch a 

g exists can be adduced, 
k IB in vain to tell me here that the creation of the uni- 
t tan be performed by delegation — by an inferior and 
dlnate being. What can be meant by omnipotence 
visdom, (all of which must belong to a Cre- 
b}, being delegated 9 Can Ood delegate his peifictiotu i 
ibi then the Gnostics, when pressed with the argument 
\ Jehovah , tht^ God of the Jews, was the Suprente God. 
e he created the heavens and the earth, might hare 
, that he did this only by dflegaltd poifer ,- and 
k ifte act of creution. therefore, proves nothing. You 
f to »uch an allejcation, that the act of cresting the 
« ii one which no finite or secondary being can per- 
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form. If this net do not designate the absolute, Supi 
omnipotent and omniscient Bein^, ^en no proof tl 
a Being exists can possibly be adduced. 

We use the very some arguments to confute thoMH 
maintain that Christ created the world hj delegated Wit 
The Apostle, Iiaving decided the question that Chrin 
create the world, haa decided, consequently, that heij 
be truly divine. 

Agreeably to this reasoning, the Bible everywhat 
peals to creative power as the peculiar and distingiii^ 
prerogative of the Supreme God ; and attributes it ii 
to Jehovah. Read Gen. ii. 2, 3 ; Exod. xx. II ; la.J 
24; Jer.x.l2; PB.viii.3,4; cii. 25, andothetp 
of the same tenour. Head Is. xl., and onward, where G 
by his Prophet, makes a most solemn challenge to all po- 
tytheiats to bring the objects of their worship into com- 
petition with him, and declares himself to be di.stinguished 
from them all, by his being " the Creator of the enda of 
the earth," (verse 28), and by his having formed and ar- 
ranged tlie heavens, (verse 2G). 

Can it be made plainer than these passages moke it, that 
creative power was regarded by the, Hebrew Prophets as 
the appropriate and peculiar attribute of the SupreiUe 
Ood? Need I say, that the Old Testament is filled ynOl 
passages which ascribe the work of creation to Jehovah 
alone? Who does not find them everywhere intermixed, 
inthe most delightful and affecting manner, widi all the 
instructions of the sacred Hebrew writers ? 

Now, if a subordinate agent, a Jinite spiril, did create 
the universe, why should all the mstnmtions of the Old 
Testament be so framed, as inevitably to lead tile Jewi A 
nadon to disbelieve and reject this fact ? Specially so, as 
the Jews were strongly inclined to polytheism, and a plu- 
rality of gods would have been very agreeable to thesr 
wishes. And why, afler a lapse of so many centut^, 
should the writers of the New Testament overturn all that 
the Hebrew Scriptures had taught on this subject, and 
lead men to admit that vijlnile being could and did crests 
ihe world ? JVIost of all, how could Paul say, (Rom. i. 
20), that the Heathen were without excuse for not aC' 
knowledglng the eternal power and Godhead o£ ihe Divi- 



, Srom tbe evidence which his creatinh power a 

id— from considering the things that wkrb hads y 

i is this truth (that the Deity possesses etemBl power 

I Godhead) so plain, then, and so easily deduced from 

Satino GNKRr.v, tJiat the very Heathen are destitute 

B excuse for not seeing and admitting it ; and yet, can 

fe tfae object of Christianity to bring us back to the very 

"'idsm for which the Apostle condemned them — to 

; us to " worship the ereattire more than the Crra- 

Does Christianity contradict a tnith of natural re- 

a so plain and incontrovertible, that the very Heathen 

without excuse for not acknowledging it? And, 

r reading such a passaj^e in the writings of Paul, c&n 

WpMsible to suppose, that he ascribed the creation of 

KworkI to any ttung but the true God only ? Compare 

^ Acts, Kvii. 23—211. with John, i. 1—3, and 10 j Heb. 

-13 ; Coloss. i. 14—1 7 ; and then say, is it possible 

nit the rules of interpretation which you have laid 

, nnd not admit that the Apostles designed to a 

f Christ is the Creator of the Universe ? And if he ie 

m it possible to deny that he is iruli/ divine ? 

: were easy to produce passages of the New Tea 

ili which ascribe the same works to Christ as to ■& 

J John, V. 17— 23; si v. 9, 11), But, as the vindia 

b of these would swell these Letters beyond their proper " 

' , I shall not enter into a discussion of them at pre- 

I nm not anxious to increase the number of wit- 

j I'or, acknowledging the New Testament to be of 

t authority, 1 consider whatever it plainly decia 

, to be the truth. The rtlevaney and plainnei 

fefore, is more the object of my solicitude 
I the number of witnesses, — a point, I may add, 
I nutny, .who have defended our aentintents, have 
lldr erred. 

Inatl OTOceed, therefore, to other text* of Scripture, 
' ■ fa Christ is declared to be God. 

X. 5, " Whose are the Fathers ; and from « 
It to the flesh, (his human nature), Christ (d< 
jd), who is the Suiireme GikI, blessed for eve 
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although Oriesbach has filled his margin with conjectttral 
and other readings, he attrihittes no considerable weight 
to any of them ; for, a!l the matiuacripti of the Epistle lo 
the RamaDS, which have been cotlBted, contain the text at 
it ttands i as do all the ancient versium, and nearly all tkt 
Fathers, 

In rendering t> ksts rs^x», in ratpecl lo his human tta- 
ture, I feel supported by corresponding passages, in R<ttn. 

i. 3 ;* Acts, ii. 30. And that i it It. rami, ^sf iuA«vwn( 

JK ■nsf itmaf, is literally translated, who w Supreme Qoi, 
blessed for ever, may be shown in various ways, "o it \» 
here put, as in common, (see John, i. 18 ; iii. 13 ; 2 CJm. 
xi, 31), for e; itti, who is. The ground of this lies simply 
in the nature of Greek usage. Whenever i is used for U, 
it takes the participle ^r instead of the verb i™. TTie 
Greeks say i it, but i; IrTi. 

'Eirt jnttTUt 0ia; is, hterally, " oner-all God," i. e. Su- 
preme God. Compare with the phraseology here, the 
word cKtTK (all), as used in a connexion which remeots 
Christ, in Col. i. 17 ; Eph. i. 19, 23 ; John, iii. 31 ; and 
1 Cor. XV. 27- It is used in such passages as a term of 
qualificBtion which serves to describe him as the Tiead Vf 
ndef of the universe. What, then, can stri hzitwi 0ih 
mean, but Svpretne God? 

But, on no text has greater pains been bestowed, in or- 
der to devise an unusual construction and meaning.— 
Schlichting proposed to transpose i it, and read it i, i. e. 
of whom, (the Jewish Fathers), is God, blessed for ever. 
But as, in this very Epistle, the Apostle has laboured ts 
prove that God is as well the God of the Gentiles as the 
Jews, (ch. iii. 2fl), this expedient would seA to impeach 
the Apostle's consistency, as well as violate the text. Nor 
would the text itself, as amended by Schlichting's conjec- 
ture, be in any measure accordant with the idiom of the 
Greek language. If 9te$ has the article (and his tnmapo- 
. makes it a Sik), then stAevnTrn must of necessity have 
it too, — inasmuch as an adjective following a noun with 
an article, and agreeing with it, of necessity takes the 
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Wetstein's conjecture, that it should be read * 
jTBiTw» 6h;i is not more fortunate. Such a mode of ex- 
i-resMon as i it i, all relating to the same subject, is repug- 
iint to Greek usage. Besides, this conjecture, like that 
'I' Schlichting, not only violates the integrity of the text, 
jut assigns the article to^m, and omits it before ■tFAsyoTtc. 
which is surely inadmissible. 

Enough of amending the Apostle's words by conjecture, 

M'itliout the authority of a single manuscript or version. 

UriticBl acumen has also employed itself in dividing and 

mDfllating the verse in question, in a manner different 

from that in our common Testament, The late Protessor 

Joad, at Marburg, a man of great aeuteness and fine taste, 

jTide-Ttook b> defend the ingenious supposition, that the 

liter piirt of the verse is a doxology. He renders it, — 

Whose ancestors were those l^renowned^ Fathers from 

Ah-mtthc Messiah, as to his mortal body, was derived, 

who is exalted over all ^the Fathers]. God be blessed for 

pver I" Thus, by the aid of supplying an idea not con- 

talnml in tlie text, and by doing violence to the custom of 

InngiiBge, in the doxological part, he has devised a me- 

hf-d in which we may avoid the assertion, that Christ is 

'.idortr all, or Supreme God. But who does not per- 

r Lve the violence and inaptitude of the divulsion which 

r makes, by separating the former from the latter part 

t the verse? Besides, how would a daxology fit the 

i.mMigt in question? CrelUus (Init. Evang. Johan. p. 

'<>>, 2,'i7), long ago, was candid enough to own, that 

' hen the Apostle was affected with the greatest sadness, 

I :iccount of the unbelief of his Jewish brethren, and the 

-5 of their privileges, a doxology was not very congni- 

I-. A prayer(as in ch. x. 1.), would seem, as he thinks, 

<r l)c much more appropriate. 

(Emitting, however, all tliis. It may be added, that Greek 
. ~igc, liy iiu possibility, admits of the doxological version 
I .lusti. &t»f \vhtyvtti means, God who ubietted, ■'. e. the 
I 'Imposition in such a case is assumed, not asserted. But 
f.tymtt i &itt means, God be btetsad ; Ut Gtd be bleued 
J praiitd. In accordance with this Greek usage, h 
hvff inrtonces of doxology in the New Testament, i 
(boutfany in the Old, in which h>A*)vr*{ is v " 
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e order is observed in res 
nprccation is uttere 
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placed FIRST. The 
■■laijitr*!, (cursed). 

Besides, the text must be changed to make 
oiogy ; and we must read i But instead of 0k 
versal usage prescribes luAaynTo? i ©m. (The instanoe 
Ps. Ixviii. lil; Seplj brought by Stol» in his Erlaeuttr- 
ungen, &c. to support Justi's rendering, depends merely 
on wrong punctnation, and the repetition of a word whiclt 
does not correspond to the Hebrew text.) 

Finally, if a dosology to the Father were intended here, 
it is scarcely poRsible to suppose that a particle of trann- 
tion, (3i, for instance), should not have been inserted, in 
order to give notice of so great a change. In any oSier 
ease, we should expect to find it thus, — ihat; or, if the 
doxology begin at &Ui, then lu^oynTit i Gm. No text, no 
manuscript, no ancient version, gives us a trace of either 
(if these readings. To invent tliem, therefore, and force 
them upon the t«xt, or to substitute a conjecture, which 
originated from theological speculation, against the plain 
and incontrovertible evidence of the integrity of the text, 
what is it but to introduce a principle fundamentally aab- 
versive of all interpretation and criticism, and give up the 
Scriptures to be moulded to every man's own wishes ? 

All conjectures and theories, then, appear to be quite 
incompetent to explain away the common rendering of 
the verse, and the meaning connected with it. On tie 
other hand, we may ask. How comes it that Christ, ac- 
rontiiig to his kuman nalvTP, {t» mr« ff»(E«), is ea!d to 
have descended from the Fathers ? What if I should af- 
firm that David, as to his human nature, was descended 
from Jesse ? Would you not, of course, ask, what other 
nature had he except human ? And such an inquiry, 
forced upon us by the expression in question, the Apostle 
has immediately answered. As to his nature not human, 
he was " Supreme God, blessed for ever. Amen I" To 
have produced the human nature connected with such an 
exalted Being, the Apostle reckons as one of the special 
privileges which the Jews had enjoyed. See and compare 
Rom. ix. 1—4. 

I do not argue that Christ is divine, merely from having 
the appellation ei*; bestowed upon him. But, if i ,^t jirt 



v«.T*» ©«{ be not Supreme God, and if the antilhe^ 
'his verse do not require ae to understand a divine nature^ 
irre. tlien I must despair of discovering the gentiment of 
■ly text of Scripture, by using any of tlie rules of exegesis. 
Ileb. i. 8, 9. " But unto the Son he saith, Thy throne, 
I ' (Jod, is for ever and ever : A sceptre of righteousness 
- llie- sceptre nf tliy kingdom. Tliou hast loved righte- 
ii«ne»s and hated iniquity; therefore God, even thy God, 
iL^ith anointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy 

This passage is quoted from Ps, xlv. 6, "]. It has been 
objected, tliat i But here should not be translated as the | 
rocntive, but nominative, — e. g. " God is thy throne for 
rrer «nd ever, or thine everlasting throne, or eternal sup- 
port.- 

To this it may be replied, i But is the emnmon vocative 
of the New Teatnment nnii Si>i}tHfigint. No objection tn 
the uiiial rendering of this verse in the vocative cose can i 
be nuulc from tlie foitn of the word, which is altogether 
common in Hellenistic Greek. * The Attica use llie samo 
form of the noun, but they write it i 3»;, and not i hn. 
' 'lie n^dx only to open his Septungint, in the Book of 
'-^iliHH, or in almost any other part, to see incontrovertible 
1 idenee that i 5i>( is the common voeative of the I/el- 

Ta tlie trnnslation, " God is thy throne," i- e, thy sup- 
j '.irt, several objections may be made. 

1. Greek vrngc does not permit such a version. The 

* Bml predicate cannot both have the article, unlem 
cue of a convertible or reciprocal sentence ; and, 
, it will not be urged that such is the present cast-. 

i it thy throne," would stand, in Greek, A^am r$v i 

• For such a change in the text there is no resiwct- 
jknthority. 

" ha translation would render insipid the argu- 

r«iil dialect! of till Grcrh ]»np>ii|iTi ibcAllic, lh« i 
' The JlcUciiiUk Cmh 1* « mixcJ Oialcd, wlikb iimailvA J 
trlttuid period! iavbi«ktbeNr«rTHtaii»ntirriifri Uwd. — ^ 
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raent of the Apostle, in this chapter, to prove the preeou- 
mently exahed nature of Christ, To say of tliis iUustriooB 
personage, God ie thy throne, i. e. thy support, mi^it 
excite tl)e persons to whom the epistte was addressed, to 
ask, " And who is not aupported by God ? How is 
Christ entitled, on this account, to claim any pveeminenee 

3. Such a. translation contradicts the meaning of the 
word throne, understood either literally or figuratively. 
Literally, it is the seat on which kings seat. This sense is 
here out of the question. Figuratively, it stands for tfo- 
tftinion, empire, regal authority; because it is one of the ' 
ensigns of such autliority. But there is no such figura- 
tive sense to it as that of mpport. And what sense would 
it make to say, God is thy dominion, thy regal authorilu f 
If you reply. This may mean, God is the cause of my 
dominion or regal authority, then I ask again, Of wlukt 
king's dominion and authority is not God the cause ? Is 
it not the universal doctrine of the Bible that " by Him 
kings reign and princes decree justice ? " And how, tlun, 
is Christ entitled to any preHminence because God is the 
cause of Ms dominion ? Or, what advances does the , 
Aposlle make in his argument by such an assertion ? 

To the translation in question there is still another ob- 
jection, which is drawn from the nature of Hebrew paral- 
lelism in poetry. The verse under discussion plainly is 
one in which the subject is the same in both parts, L e. it 
is a gynonimous paraljehsm. Now, the second member 
of this is, " The sceptre of thy kingdom is a sceptre t£ 
righteousness ;" in other words, thy dominion is rigkteotu. 
The first member of the parallelism, consequently, is to be 
explained in a similar way, and evidently means thy domi- 
nion (throne) w everlasting. What could be more tasteless 
or unmeaning here than to say, " God is thy throne," — 
i. e. support, or cause of dominion — when die object of 
the writer is to show the preeminent dignity of the Son of 
God? 

The proposed mode of rendering, then, violates Greek 
usage — frustrates the argument of the Apostle — forcea an 
unexampled meaning upon 3-jsk; — and transgresses the 
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S of parallelism in the Hebrew original, from \ 

:e of liie objectJoRg which have been lande ta^ 
tanibng the word God, in the passagi 
lerstion, in its highest sense. For, first, — It is said*. 1 
t the person called God, { Elvhim). here calls anothec^a 
J kit God. and theretbre he eaniiot be Supreme. 
D the Jact I readily assent ; but the coacltuion drawn I 
1 must be permitted to doubt. If Christ be de- 
in the Forty-fifth Psahn, (and the author of the 
itfstte to the Hebrews asserts this to be the fact), he is 
tsibed as a king triumphant over his enemies. As the 
, the anointed king, he might, with the greatest 
propriety, call Jehovah his God — for, as Messiah, he is to 
be conBi<lered aa incarnate — and, of course, subordinate. 
It 19 (till a matter of wonder, that tlie same person coid<t 
at one dnie be called God, and have everlasting itominiou 
■flCTibed tu him, who, the next moment, calls Jehovah Am 
ttiMt? It is a wonder of the same naUire, as that which 
perplexed the Jews, when Christ asked tliem how David 
i.iiilii <:^]] the Messiah Lord, while at the same time he 
•.:.•• Ii S.iii. It is a wonder which no ground but that of '^ 
'jFiiiiirpiJiins can ever explain. 1 mean, the ground that n 
tlic rliiinp and human natures coeHsled in Christ, anii 1 
tliat. ill the same sentence, he could, with propriety, speak 4 
of himself as human and divine. The sacred writers ap- I 
i>ckr not to take the least pains to separate the two natiireui J 
Tl any thing which they say of either. They everywhere 1 
k of Ghrist, (so it appeal^ to me), as eitlier hiunan <« f 
V both. They do not seem ta apprehend any dan- 
r of raiatake in regard to the subject, no more than we I 
«My, Al»-ahami9 dead, or Abrafaumia alive, think \ 
tary to add, «» /o fiis body, in one case, 
Ik the other. 

is wty negligence, (if I may be allowed the exprea- 1 
lltnring ever^' tiling tliat would imply improper want 1 
rtt), olTers a powertul argument to me, I confess, tu < 
B that tlie Mcred writers regarded tlie human and 
c natures as so tntimutely connected in Christ, that it | 
I BimeceaMry und inexprilient tu attempt a disti 



separation of them, on every occasion wliich brou^^jl 
view the person or actions of Christ. 

A second objection is urged, — viz, that the king, 
is the gabject of liie Forty-fiftli Psalm, nut only calls Ood 
hif God, but is said to be " anointed with the oil of glad- 
ness, above hia fellows." If Christ be truly divine, how, 
it is asked, can he hoMs fellows, i. e. equals P 

The answer to this has, in substance, already been given. 
Christ is introduced here as the incarnate Messiah. To 
the ^ScB of king, God " consecrated him with the oil of 
gladness," i. e. placed him in a royal station ; he has the 
■ ' oil of gladness above his fellows," or a rank above thoae 
who also hold a regal ofKce. 

It has been obj^ted, thirdly, that the Forty-fiftb PsaliDi 
from which our text was taken, does not belong to the 
Messiah, but to David or Solomon. But how ia thia 
proved ? " The language," it is said, " is such, as tu 
show that it is a mere epithalamium, or nuptial ode, on 
the marriage of one of tiiese kings with a foreign prin- 
cess." I have no lime tit enter into a discussion of thift 
topic here ; but I am satisfied that the difficulties which 
press upon such a view of the Forty-fifth Psalm are over- 
whelming. Whatever may be said, moreover, to prove 
this, unless it be palpable demonstration, cannot i 
much in the minds of those who regard the authorit^f.q 
the writer that composed the Epistle to the HebrAf~ 
He has told us that the passage in question is addrea 
liu Son. 

Here, then, if our view be correct, is one instance more 
in which (Ihrist is called God, with adjuncts wiiich rai- 
der it probable that the Supreme God ia meant. 

I should rank the tests which I have already produced, 
as the leading ones to establish the divine nature of Christ. 
But there are others which should not be neglected, in en 
impartial examination of Scripture evidence, on the pre- 
sent topic. • ',M ^ 

1 John, v. 21), " And we know that th^Soii of God ■» 
come, and hath given us an understanding, that we may 
know him tliat ia true ; and we are iu hiin that is tra^ 
even in his Son Jesus Christ. This is tlie true God f 
eternal life." 
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KM are two reasons here why (_i sAdIhx Sik) the 
_ imxy be referred to Christ, I. The gramniatical cor 
atmctian tavours it. Christ is the immediai* antecedent. 
I grant that pronouns sometimes relate to a more remote 
antecedent ; but cases of this nature stand on the ground 
of neceiiGity, not of common grammatical usage. What 
doubt can there be that John could, without scruple, call 
the Logofthe true God, {i ixiitittf Stu), whom he bad be- 
fore asaerted to be God, and lo have created all things ? 

But, secondly, my principal reason for referring the trvt 
God {i aAaJ.!*; But) to Christ, is the other adjunct which 
stands with it ; '■ This is the true God — and the etehnal 
LIFX." How familiar is this language with John, as ap- 
plied to Olu-ist ! " In him ft. e. Christ) was mfb ; thia 
i.irKwati the light of men — giving life to the world — the 
bread of lifk— my words are spirit and lifb — J am the 
way, the truth, and the life — the Logos of like. This 
LIFE (Christ) was manifested, and we have seen U, and do 
lestify to you and declare the eternal life, which was 
with ih<- Father, and was manifested to us." I John, i. 2. 
*>■'■'" I- ! cannot find any instance in John'i writings in 
'u- appellation of lifk and eternal life n be- 
|i<'ii the Father, to designate him as the author^f 
.iiid eternal life — and as this occurs so ft^quently 
III Jiiiiij s writings, as applied to Christ — the laws of exe- 
gesis (iniipel me here to accord in my exposition with the 
roiiit:ii>n laws of grammar, and to construe both • ^>«fita« 
9(t< and « ^nn i<vun, (ar, as some manuscripts, more con- 
y with Greek idiom, read « ^n n iii«i«), both o£ 
If the true God then be not really divine, who is ? 
., XX. 2J{. " And Thomas answered and said unto ' 
jf hord and my God." 

•.three reasons for adducing tliis text, i. TheTe 

J proof that it is an esclaniation of surprise 

. Xo phrase of this kind, by which the 

t accustomed to express surjirise or astonishment^ 

I) produced ; and there is no evidence that sudi 

I, wiUi the sense alleged, belongs to this language. 

Bvangclint tells us, that Thomas addressed hinu "* 

; Moid to him iirf ivrm ; he did not merely eidai 

f The couuoendation which the Saviour immeiuately' 
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stows upon Thomas, serves chiefly to defend the me^^^H 
that I attach to the verse. Christ commends him foir^^^l 
ing seen and believed. The evidence that he be^^^^J 
was cimtnined in the expTession under examination jf^^H 
before uttering this expression, he is represented as Al^^^M 
ing. On the HUppositian, then, that the expressi<Hi 1^^^| 
mere exclamation, what evidence was it to die mi^^^H 
Jesus, or could it be to the minds of others, that fan^^H 
mitted the claims of the Saviour of men, to the <^ad^^H 
which was connected with this office ? What nioreS^^H 
<^ real belief can be found in such an exclaTaatifM,^^^^ 
be truly one, than we can find that men are Chriflfl^^H 
when they repeat, as is very common on occasions o£I^^H 
prise or delight, the name of Christ, by way ofex(5^^^| 
tion ? But, if we admit that the words of Thfnnaa'^^^H 
the proper evidence and expression of that belidfl^^H 
whidi the Saviour commended him, (and I do not >et^^^| 
we can fairly avoid this), then we must admit that hd^^H 
coRimend us, for believing tliat he is both /jord ami't^^^^ 
Kffisc kai Oit{, unless we adopt the notable expedia^^^f 
Scnlichdng, who avers that Lnrri is to be referred to C^^^l 
and God to the father; which latter, he thinks, T^h^^| 
qtike, after some interval of time had elapsed. 4^^H 

1 pass over several passages, where our commofkl^^H 
applies the nameof God to Christ ; e.g. Acts, xx. 2f^^^^| 
1 Tim. iii. 16. In regard to this latter text, howen^^H 
appears to me a plain case, that the authorities ''^^^| 
Griesbach himself has adduced, would iairly lead tO<V^^H 
dsion different from his own, respecting the genuincmS!^ 
of the reading, 0is[. I will not attempt to weigh than 
here; as I feeWo desire to press into my service, wdtnes- 
Hes of a character at all dubious. I admit the great desert 
of Griesbach, in his critical edition of the New Testament 
I believe he was a man who would not willingly or con- 
sciously misrepresent either facts or arguments, for or 
against any reading. But the work which he nndertook 
was too great to be accomplished by one person, or even 
by one whole generation of critics. Dr; Laurence, in his 
Essay upon the Classification of Manuscripts by Gries- 
pbf^ lus rendered it more than probable that Griesbach'a 
llHnait of facts is not unfrequently ceri/ erroneousi not 
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through deeign, but from human infirmity ; and that ti 
principles by which he estimated the value of n 
and, of course, the genuineness of particular readings^ a 
fundamentally erroneous. And, since 1 am on this sub- 
ject, I may take the liberty to state, what seems to be so 
little known among us, that Griesbach is not the only re- 
cent editor of a critical Testament, to which the great 
body of critics attach importance. The celebrated Mat- 
thai, whom Middleton calls the best Greek scholar that 
ever edited a Greek Testament, published at Riga, (be- 
tween A. D. 1782 — 1788), a critical Testament, of twelve 
volumes, which approaches much nearer to the Testus 
Keceptus than the edition of Griesbach, with whom he is 
at variance. Eichhorn, (after giving a high character of 
this edition of Alatthai, and noticing that, in his maxims 
respecting the formation of the New Testament text, the 
editor differs very much from Griesbach and others), says, 
that " for a long time he had followed the middle pad) 
between die two parties." pBibliothek, Band [■ - ~ 
s. 411.] 

The whole system of classifying manuscripts, which lies ' 
at the very foundation of all Griesbach's decisions in re- 
gard to the text, is rejected by Matthiii as worthless ; and 
Dr. Laurence has, in the Essay above-mentioned, made an 
attack upon the same classi£catian, which renders ques- 
tionable the principles of it ; at least the ajtplicadon o' 
tikose principles, as made by Griesbach. 

Professor Knapp, of Halle, has also published a Greek| 
Testament, the text of which is independent of Griesbach's, 
although it approximates to it The edition is esteemed 
for its punctuation, order of words, accentuation, and s 
rituation ; and has great currency. 

I acknowledge this is digression. But it may be useful 
to those who are in the habit of attributing so much weight 
to Griesbach's decisions, to know that tliey are far from 
being un controverted by many of the best critics among 
his own countrymen, I know of no commentator of nol£ 
who has made Griesbach's text his basis, except Paulus ; 
and he has reexamined all his decisions. 

I, however, to our subject. We do not want, 
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B and feel no dispontion to use, either of the texts fefinl^^H 
I to above as proof texts, in the question before ub. <|^H 
There is another class of tests which I have not hith«riw 
mentioned, because die certainty of tJieir meaning is com- 
monly thought to be less capable of demonstration tJian 
that of others which I have produced. I refer to such 
testa as Ephes. t. 5, " The kingdom of Christ and God ;" 
TitUB, ii. 13, " Looking for the blessed hope and glorioua 
appearance of our great God and Saviour Jesus Christ ;" 
2 Tim. iv. 1, " I adjure you before God, even Jesus 
Christ, who will judge the quick and the dead at his ap- 
pearance and kingdom ;" 2 Pet. i. 1 " of our Qod 

and Saviour Jesus Christ." 

The translation of these texts here proposed is altage^ 
ther in conformity to the Greek idiom. Middleton (mi' 
the article) thiiiks it absolutely ossend'ai to it: For, b1- 
tfaough proper names and abstract nouns, in sucli a c<»i>4 
nexion as &u( and Xrumi here, miiy take tlie article bM 
f<we the first noun, and omit it before the second, and yM, 
t de^ga&te different things and persons ; yet, if words which 
' are attributivea omit the article in such a case, they exhibit 
evidence that they are to be connected with a preceding 
noun, and are the predicates of it, and not significant of 
something separate, e. g., in the first case, Eph. v. 5, 
" the kingdom of Christ and God," according to this rule, 
would mean, of Christ, who is God ; in the second Jn- 
Btance, Tit. ii. 13, the meaning is, '• of the great God, 
who is our Saviour," &c. 

Mr. Wordsworth, a few years since, instituted a most 
laborious investigation of tlie Greek Fathers, to see whe- 
tiier the idiom which respects the article here was preva- 
lent in their writings ; and whether they ever understood 
more than onv person to be designated by such expree- 
aions. The result I will give in his own words. (P. 132.) 

"I hsvpobfervediiiorp, 1 nin paraunikil, Uiiii a iLuuannd iii'tHDcecof 
xliofiirm, iXpigrcf' ©uf (CAWit and Ged) (Kph. v. 6) ; someluiB-. ■ 
.l(ediofiii.tBiice. of'«Vj'=c9<=r>a'«T.p (Ifte great Oorf (did SheAwrt" 



r all, if there were no other evidence nf 
Christ in the New Testament, than what 
HI these texts, one might perhaps hesitate 

subject. But, wheD I consider that the method 
slating here proposed, is i>erfectly conformable to 
Greek idiom, and must be adopted in various other 
(e.g. Rom. XV. 6; Eph. v. 20 ; James, i. 27)— 
if adopted in these, will give them a t^nee conform- 
that of otlier parts of the sacred volume — I con- 
6 evidence whidi these paasages afford, if not de- 
; least confirma in no small degree the testimony 
texts ; — specially in this case, in regard to the 
Titus: for, where is the appearine of God the 
ver spoken of by the New Testament writers ? 
Mtt who appeared to execute vengeance upon the 
iMtion, — who will appear at the judgment. Yet 
he appearnnee of the great God is mentioned- 
great God and Saviour; for sol cannot but beli 
e te\t is fairly to be construed. Can this great God 
ly otJier than Christ himself? 
Thus much for the texts whieli bestow on Christ 

ition of God, with adjuncts that show in what seni 
'word of God must be understood, according 
rules of interjireting language. I must m 
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e the phrase uqwilily with God, after the example of 

I Apostle, in the text to be immediately examined. I 

pW, at the same dme, it is a phrase that leads, if any are 

^wsed, to logomachy. What 1 mean by it 19 explained 

pAewords which immediately follow it. 

*titl. ii. Ti — 8. " Let the same mind be in you which 

b iii Christ Jesus ; who. being in the condition of God, 

I not regard hia equality with God as' an object of so- 

lU desire, but humbled himself, (assumed an inferior. 

ntbte station), taking the conditioD of a servant, beii 

t tfter the aimilitude of men ;. and being found 

a man, he exhibited his humility by obedieni 

n to the death of tlie cross." 

« the rendering wliich, alter laboriou: 
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tioij, I am persuaded the Greek of this passage not i 
adtnits, but demands. I will state my reasons for dis 
ing from the cominon nietho<l in which either Trinita 
or Unitarians have tratislated it. 

Our common version runs thus, — " Who, bmng hi' J 
form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal witli f^ 
but humbled himself," &c. This version set 
nugatory, or at least irrelevant, a part of the Ap« 
reasoning in the passage. He is enforcing the prihcdjl] 
Christian humility upon the Philippians. 
urge this in the most etfectual manner, he propos 
them the example of Christ, — " Let the same mind fi 
you which was in Christ." What was this ? — It m 
nifested by the fact, that, though essentially divine («_ 
Otiu), he did not eagerly retain his divine condit£oB,M 
assumed the station or condition of a servant (ui^^nr im 
Here the relevancy of his reasoning is sufficiently j 
But, how wasitany proof or example ofhumility, ''" 
did not think it robben/ to be equal with God ? 

Besides, the Greek will not iairly bear this construction. 
'Agirsy^g;, translated robbery, does not seem here to Mg- 
nify an act of robbery, but rsj rapla, or rather, figuratively, 
res avide diripienda el vindicanda, — i- e. something which 
is eagerly to be seized and appropriated. (See Schleuaner 
and Storr, in locum.) Moreover, Hetayftn, which our 
translators liave placed next to the verb tiyttra-rt, does not, 
by the rules of syntax, belong there. The Greek syntax 
would place the words thus, us to their sense, — ivx nyitrsTi 
Ti Eirm i™ 5i« ^inTa] i^xayfun, literally, " he regarded 
not the being equal to God (as) a^-rnyfitt, aa a thing to be 
greedily sought or appropriated." 

For these reasons, I cannot believe that our common 
version gives the sense of the passage. And, for similar 
reasons, I feel compelled to reject the version so common 
among some Unitarians, — " He did not think of the rob- 
bery of being equal with God." The objections to it are, 
that it translates a^n-KY^er here, as designating the action of 
robbery ; and that iux iyntxTi t* iiriti irs 3ia> it^rKyftti can 
never be proved to mean, " He thought not of the robbery 
OP being equal with God." The verb iy^rato is" not sus- 
ceptible of such a meaning as thought not of, — i. e- did not 
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aspire tn, imagine, form expectations of, &c. In its pri- 
mary sense, it signifies to hud, to be preeminml, &c.; in 
its secondary sense, to esteem, judge, regard, mputu, &C. 
To render Svx iynrifra ijiraty^ti, he did not think of the rob- 
Itery, would, therefore, he violating tlie obvious principles 
of the Greek lamguage. To justify in any measure such a 
version, the passage must run thus, — I'u TON »(jsayiut 

iyjururi TOT tiym }ra 0i». Even then, nymrnT* Couid not 

be rendered thought not of. The word does not permit 
this sense. And, ns no ancient manuscript or version has 
given a hint of such a form of the text, it seems to be 
placed beyond fair debate, diat the translation now in 
question cannot be admitted. 

Both onr translators and Unitarians appear, generally, 
to have mistaken the import of the word ^tj^a f condition, 
state), in this passage. On the one hand, /toj^n does not 
seem to me at all parallel with the brightness {«7raBV«T^«) 
and ej.-pre.1t image (j;^C"'='ni;)i which are applied to the 
Son, in Heb, i. 3. These words designate the plovy of 
the incarnate flieasiah, who had appeared " in these last 
days," and spoken to men. They express the same view 
of Christ which John gives, (i. 14), when he says, "We 
beheld hia (Christ's) glory, — verily, the glory of the only- 
begotten of the Fatfier ; and this glory was seen after the 
• Word became flesh, and dwelt among us.' " Compari- 
son, then, of lit^^n Oiiv with these passages, will not ascer- 
tain its meaning : for, to Christ belonged the ft^^n 0iti>, 
(the comUtion of God), before he humbled himself, and 
took upon him the form of a servant. In occupying, in- 
deed, the condition of a servant, (if I may so express the 
Greek Uiriin laursr). Consisted his humiliation. 

A fan- examination of ^»(^i], either generally or in spe- 
cial relation to the passage before us, will end, as I must 
believe, in llie conviction that the word is not unfrequently 
synonyraoua with punj (nature) and niim (being). The 
proofs which Schleusner has offered of this are sufficient. 
(Leit. in voc. n'^^*,-') But the proof of what it means in 
the passage before us, is too plain to be easily mistaken. 
If you say fitfipti ©iit means only a similitude or resem- 
blance of Gkid mmoral qualities, as we speak of Christia 
resembling God, then I ask whether his humiliation co 
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raet^ in depressing, or subjecting to a low^ atat^ J 

aral qualities which Christ posaessed? 

Does fci^ipj: &itv mean, then, a. resemblance ti 
respect to office, aa magistrates are called gods f Bat^d 
the Buppositinn lliat Christ was only a^nite being, i' 
office did he lay aside in order to become incarnate Pjj 
Christ be only a created being, who were his subjects, J 
what was his dominion, before his mediatorial king;' 
commenced by the eveat of his incarnation ? 

But this is not all. If tte^tpn mean only simiUhtde, ! 
what ia the sense of the next clause, where Christ is A 
to have taken upon him the ^g|f)nt in>.n ? That he % 
merely a Tesentblance to a servant, — i. e, to one mho a 
or is in an humble station ? or, that he did actually t 
tjie condition of one who was in an humble and depi 
stale, and persevere in it to the very death of the c 
The latter must be admitted, unless we hearken to^ 
doctrine of the Docetse, who taught that Christ m 
in appearance only, and not in reality. If ^{^r i^M 
then, means the condition or state of one who is tan 
or depressed, and subjected to the command of t 
does not fit^pn 3t»u mean the state or condition of one ^ 
is truly divine? 

After all, it should be sacredly remembered, that^l 
such a subject as this, human language, (made up of ti 
formed to express the ideas of finite and mutable b 
about Unite and mutable objects), is, of coui 
tent fully to designate the mode of union between tb>N 
vine and human natures. 1 must regard the 1 
here, and in all other passages on this awful subjec 
only an approximation toward describing what exii 
the Divinilyj or ia done by him — He who was in the q 
dition of Ood, and equal with God, i. e. divinej i 
iaiffo, which means, as we translate it, " e<xinanivit l^ 
mm — made himself of no reputation." Yet, howim 
petent must these translations be ! So far as Christ iajj 
immutable God, he cannot change — h e. he cannot A 
himself' of his essential perfections. He cannot cease UiM 
omnipotent, omniscient, &c. But he may veil the bri^ 
nesa of his glories for a time, by assuming to himself 
union with the human nature, and making this the orgm 
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through which he disjikys his perfe 

of the incarnation. Does the 

beams extinguishedj when an inlerveninf; cloud obscures 

for a while his lustre ? Or, iti the sun in any measure 

changed ? 

In reply to a multitude of questions with which you and 
others can press Trinitarians on. this subject, we may ask. 
Because God is omnipotent, does it follow that the whole 
of that omnipotence must be every moment exerted ? If 
not, (and who will refuse assent to this ?), then, why may 
he not have veiled his glories for a. time in the incarnate 
Saviour, and< still retain all his essential peH^tions un- 
changed } Is it too much to say that he may have done 
so ? I believe that the text in question decides that he did. 

I approach such a subject, however, with solemn awe ; 
and never feel my own weakness and ignorance more in- 
tensely than while endeavouring to think upon it. The 
familial-, I had almost said iireverential manner, in which 
scmie iipeak and write respecting this mystery, is calcu- 
lated, I freely acknowledge, to escite painful emotions. 
On the one hand, it would seem, if we are to credit one 
mode of representation, that the greatest portion of Christ' t; 
humiliation consisted in hia having renounced and abso- 
lutely laid aside his divinity during the time of the incar- 
nation ; and that, as God, in this diminished condition, he 
did actually espire upon the cross. All the powers of 
language are exhausted, in order to show how great must 
be the sufferings and condescension of Christ, in under- 
going such a degradation as this. On the other hand, 
some who revolt from these mistaken representations, 
verge to the other extreme. Lest tliey should degrade the 
divine nature of Christ, they are so careful to separate the 
human nature from it, that one is compelled to suppose 
that the man Jesus had simply a higher degree of inspira- 
tion and communion with God than other pr.ophets. The 
New Testament does not seem to tne to justify either of 
these extremes. 

A thousand questions may be raised here — a thousand 
difltculties suggested, which no reflecting man will under- 
take to answer. The history of past ages exhibits an ap- 
[.■iiaUing picture of disputes about the person of Christ — 
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a11 springing from the denial of facia revealed in the ! 
Testameut, or from the unhallowed curiosity of men] 
deeired to know wliat God has not revealed. The d 
last age witnessed a dispute in Germany, betweeiifl 

theolo^aoB of Giessen and Tubingen, whether the }] 
liation (■■iwri;) of Christ consisted " in abstinence | 
both the direct and reflex use of divine majesty," ori^ 
" nccultatian of divine majesty ;" — a dispute whichS 
tated the Lutheran Church to the very centre. 

The humble inquirer after truth, who once is b 
clearly to see the boundaries of human knowledj^^a 
shrink from disputations of such a naturCj and poucff 
his earnest supplications to God, that the sim[de vlM 
which the Scriptures reveal may be believed on ■ ' ' 
thority of God ; while the nuinnei- in which the I 
vealed for our creilence existj is left with Him, ' 
ways are unsearchable, and whose judgments an j 
finding out." j 

1 have used die treedom of letter-writing in thia.^ 
cussion ; I can hardly call it digression, as it i 
connected witli the explanation of the test which 1 
examining. Will you now permit me to repeat, 
version which would correspond best with the real il 
ing of the passage in iguestion, must express the fidh 
ideas ? " Who, being of divine nature or condition 
not eagei'ly seek to retain his equality with God, but.9 
an himself an humble condition," Ike. In this yfB.y,d 
in this only, does the passage appear to he consistent J 
the Apostle's argument and design, at least approprii 
them; and in this way only can tlie Greek be fair1y3 
grammatically rendered. 

With the passage that has now been considered, 
to me to agree, in general import, several othei's 
v. 19, " Whatsoever things he (the Father) doeth, the 
same doeth the Son Ukewise ;" i. e- he has the same power 
as the Father. And when it is said in the context, " The 
Son doeth nothing by (or of an-o «?') himselfj except he 
see the Father do it," 1 understand the meaning to lie, that 
the Jews had no reason to believe that Christ had any 
disposition to blaspheme God, (of which they had so fre- 
ijueiitly accused him), for he acted in entire concert with 



is L-onceriied, it 
e who, in respect 
9 qmilifi- 



\ divine purposes and commands, and had 

V. 21—23. " For as the Father raiseth the di 
8 restoreth thein to life, mi aUo the Son restoreth to 
n be pleases. For the Father judgeth tio man, 
I committeil all judgment to the Son, that all ro«n 
bt honour the Son, even as they honour the Father." 
I there not here an equality of power and honour 
^rtbed to the Father and the Son ? The Son is, indeed, 
luced as " head over a.11 things ;" but, could he bfii 
I) a head, cotild " adjudgment be committed 

le he was not also divine, and conBequentJ| 

sdent .' It is perfectly plain, that, 

nittinfr of judgment to the Son" 

irbe to tbe mediatorial person — to on 

~ '% subordinate to God. But, in 

I r«|ni8ite to perform the dntied which that commit-, 
f requires are concerned, the Saviour is divine; 
I honour to be claimed by him is the same with 
\t ihe Divinity himself claims. It matters not ■ 
y yon interpret this of obedience to be rendered ti 
r of homage to be paid to him. Multitudes of pi 
» com missioned by God, have borne bis messaj 
y and of judgment to his people ; but to who 
( tbem all, did he grant the privilege of being 
a aa himself.' Or, to what created being shall 
y of the blessed Gud be rendered, without infringi 
n the t^niluniental principles of both the Jewish 
tflurirtfan religion ? 
B bet, I cnnnut well conceive how our Saviour could 
% v*kA the words alwve quoted, without having ex-,] 
d liiniielf to renewed .ind just accusations of the J 
ipbeming, unless he were really divine. The J 
1 him of violating the Sabbath, because he 
t day healed the ini|>otent man at tbe Pool of Ui 
The reply of Christ to them was, '■ My Fal 
*! hittierto. and 1 work ;" whit^i, if I nndert 
7iist mean, My Fiitlier hi 
n thr Suhbuth, in cnrrying an all the uuerntiii 
e lutnml uml moral world ; he supersedes llic la 
: 1 linvc the same right. " Tbe San a£ 

II ;j 
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is Lord of die Sabbath." The Jews then sought toM 
him, because, as they affimiRd, " he had violated the ^^ 
bath, and said that Giod was his Fatller, making I 
equal w'lOi God-" In reply to their bitter accM 
Jesus made use of the language above cited, — telhng d 
that*he did whatever the Father did, and was entity 
the same honour. Was this relinquishing his clahn li , 
equality with God which the Jews had charged hiba 1 
aasumitig? Or, was it speaking out plainly ' 
wrought on the Sabbath by the same right that the f 
did, and was entitled to the same deference f ~ 
words, interpreted without regard to any prec 
theory, be made to signify less than this ? 

You will expect me, pei'haps, to adduce Jcdin X 
" I and my Father are one." It is a clear case tht' 
Jews here seem to have understood Christ as clai 
equality with God, or rather claiming to be God. 
verse 33.) But I am not satisfied tliat the i 
which they often espoimded his words ie a, sure gukifl 
our interpretation of them at the present time. Thi 1 
lignant disposition which they frequently displayed i 
welt lead us to suspect tliat they would, if possibk^V 
such a construction on his words as would subject Id 
the imputation of hlaaphemy or rebellion againat 
Roman Government. I would expound the words'i 
Chritt, therefore, independently of any construction wlu 
his embittered enemies put upon them. And, in the prftr 
sent case, it seems to me that tlie meaning of " I and my 
Father are one," is simply, " I and my Father are uiritea 
■n counsel, design, and power." 

So, in John xvii. 20, 21, Christ prays tliat " all who 
shall believe on him may be one. As thou. Father," ooR- 
tdnued he, "art in me, and I in thee ; so they also itia;^ Jw 
tme in us," — i. e. that the disciples may have the ■< sanio 
mind which was in Christ Jesus," — -may copy after his 
example, and be united in the temper of their soula Ut 



; to God,- 



e ivitii the lather and 



with "him," 

So also, in Gal. iii. 28, Christians of ditferent ranks and 
nations are said to be mie in Christ ; and 1 (!or. iii. 8, he 
that planteth and he that watereth are one, — i. e. they have 



e AffKtiuDs and designs — tiiey are united to sccoin 
I the same ohject. In the smne iniinner, Cicero si 
pUitUB fist e pluribus," many connlitiife one, when per 
He united in temper and pursuits. (De Offic. 1. i. c. 17i 
f tTrom the consideration of those texU^ wliich ascribe iQ 
meral sense equality with God, or divine power a 
« to Christ, — let us now turn 



,■.««/(*.., 



«,,r^U..,/.urt. 



to 



.!« 



itcunte m atc.ribed to Chritt- 
i. 37- " All things are delivered unto ni 
iild nn man knoweth tlie Son but the Fathec'] 
knoweth any man tlie Father save the Son, and fe 
hoinnoever the Son will reveal hun." 
If in this passage the sauie omniscience be not ai 
[) tilt- Son OS to the Father, I am unable to make a 
ittiiihriiirily wliat the meaning of it \i. In the la 
:iiii ..' 1 1(" the verse, men are declared to be entirely ilej 
.■II) .11 (lie Son for tiiut knowledge of tlie Father whlct 
r.'.i' ili-il, — ('. e. be only makes this revebtion. " Xql 
L-.,i !m:Ii tevn God at any tlnie ; the only-begottenj wlri 
n the boenm of the i'^ather, hv Itath rti'ealtii him 
i. At the same time, I concede, it Kpoasiblii 
knowledge here spoken of may be merely f ' 
iitende<l Ui be revealed in the gospel. 
i. 4fl. " Because that no nian hatJi seen 1 
V f he which it of God, he hath seen tlie Falher.9 
t»;Biii here dues not mean to me with bodilif e^m 
'ill- Mtmtal ri/e. — /. e. to know. What but o 
:,\d be adequate to the knowledge here pre<lici 
■int? And in it a tatislactory es]iUnntioi 
lo say that the knowledge here meant is simply tl 
la CMiveyed in the instructions i)f tlie gospel ? 
Id the «ame manner, the knowledge of the moiit fnt£ 
( of the human heart is ascribed to Chrn 
iL Si, Qit. " But Jesus did not commit himnelf u 
because he knew all men ; and needed not t 
kl testify of man ; fur he knew what was i 
*1 64. — ■■ But there are some of you that bclii' 



not. For JesuB knew vflio they « 
and who sliould betray him." 



Acts i. 24. " And they prayed, and said. Thou, . 
which knowest the hearts of all men, show wli^ 
these two thou hast chosen." That Lord (Kd^i*) 
means Christ, seems to me very plain from verses 3 
22 (compare verse 6) of the context. 
the common appellation of the Saviour in the Acts 4 
Apostles. The appeal made in this ease respects tiled 
of an Apnstle. " Show, Lord," say the Apostles, " ■ 
of these two thou hast chosen, that he may take p 
this ministry and apfiitleship." Is there any room to Q 
here, that the Apostles did appeal to the 
had chosen them, to designate who should fill the v 
occasioned by the death of Judas? 

1 Cor. iv. 4, .'). " For I know nothing by my 
am I not hereby justified ; but he tiiat judgeth n 
Lord. Therefore judge nothing before tile time, u 
Lord come, who both will bring to light the hiddenfl 
of darkness, and will make manifest the couns^ % 
hearts ; and then shall every man have pratse a 
That Lord (Kujia;) here means Christ is plain, Itotii ti 
the office of judging ascribed to him, and from bis ct 
to judgment. Without citing numerout 
which confessedly represent Christ as the final Judge of dt 
the human race, permit me here to ask. Is it possible lor 
any being who is not omniscient to judge the universe of 
intelligent creatures ? Can he for thousands of y^** 
(possibly of ages) be present everywhere, and know v^isl' 
is transacted; can he penetrate the recesses of the hurasB 
heart ; can he remember the whole churacter and actiom 
of coimtless myriads, so diverse in talents, temper, circunk- 
stances, and situation; and yet be finite — be neither mrnnt- 
present nor omniscient? God claims it as his distinguidt- 
ing and peculiar prerogative, that he knows the secrete of 
the human heart, Jer. svii. 10, What then must he be 
who knows the secrets of all hearts, at all times, and in all 
worlds ? If he be not Ood, the proof that tlie Father is 
God is defective too ; and we ha.ve the question again to* ' 
dispute with the Maniclieans, whether Jehovah be i 
limited and imperi'ect being. 



gain tO»T 
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'' But," you wilt say, " Christ acts as Judge by del^ 
^ated Authority ; Why notj then, by know^leclge imparted 
to him ?" He does indeed acl aa Judge by delegated 
nuthoHty, because it is in his mediatorial capacity tbat he 
nct^ A» Judge ; but to acl as Judge is one thing, — to be 
ijua/j/ied tor such an office is another. EKultation as 
f constitutes him Judge in that capacity ; omni- 
e and omniecteBCe onlt/ can quality him for the du- 



t/uaii/ted 
.AlM&utur 

• wf fence 
I. > of thai 
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And ( 

well say omnipotence 

There is, aod there c. 

imiiacient being (omniscient simply by know- 
rlfdj, would force us into all the absurdities of 



ipurted ? 
or self-e:ei!ilence can be 
iibe, but (jn«God; 



1«|R. 

pdvtlieisin 

lt«v. ii. 23. <■ Arid nil the churches shall know that I 
aiD be which searcheth the rdns and hearts j and I will 
eS\c uiiiii every one of you according to your works," 

■ person sj>eaks here who " was dead and is ■ 
I'hrist (chap. i. IH). The senseof the paaaage 

I til need any comment. 

: kide this head : When I comfiare such pasaagea 
iMi'e cited, witli Uie description of divine onini- 

■ '»■ can I doubt that the New Testament writers 
I ribe tlid knowleilite ufall things to Christ ? To 
luitHoever pertains to God or man is known by 
js 10 predicate omniscience of that being. Com- 
..ith this the knowledge which God ascribes to 

ily, in Jer, xvii. 9, 1(1, " The heart is deceitful 
niiDvi' fill things, and ilesperately wicked ; who can know 
it ? 1 Ihe Lord search the heart, I try tlie reins, even to 
give to evt-ry man according to his ways, and according to 
ihi! fruit of his doings." 

'1. Ilii-inf powir it aarribed to Chritt. 

PMI. iii, 21. " Who shall charge our vile body, that it 
niaj bt- i'iuhioncd like unto his glorious body, according to | 
Tiic working whereby he is able even to subdue (ill tlunga 
.iitu hiraoclf." 

Compare now thin pasangc, I Cor. Kv. SB — 20, whow J 
■\v wtie laDguaj^e is applied to Go<t tlw Father. And if 
toiubdueall tilings to hiniself,"({<>'*TBt<i rs ttnna Uwtw) 
''<■ nut dioracu-ristic of omnipotence, in Phil. iii. ill, wh«» 
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applied to Christ, why should it be wlien applied, in verw 
28, to the Father ? 

Heb. i. 3. " Who, being the brightness of his glvty, 
and the espress image of his person, and upholding iSl 
things by the word of his power, when he had by himflttf 
purged our sins, sat down on the right hand of the Ha^ 
jesty on high." The word psfnt, which is translated v^l 
holding, means preservings directing, governing. 'Skat 
Chryaostom, — fi^»t, says he xuSi; >»r, }iairiirT«fTit <nVK^»mi, 
— i. e. governing, preserving things perishable. So tat 
corresponding Hebrew word, in Is. xlvi. 3, Ixiii. 9, 

In John X. 18, Christ says, " he has power to lay dcnm 
his life, and to resume it again." In other places, d» 
resurrection of Jesus is ascribed to God, — Acts ii. 24, 3S( 
iii. 15. ; V. 30 ; 1 Cor. vi. 14 ; xv. IS. 

In 2 Pet. i. 3, ditiine power (Sua iumfut) is ascribed to 
Christ ; compare verse 16. 

Most decisive, however, of divine power belonging to 
Christ, are those passages above, which ascribe to him tfie 
creation of the universe. This is the distinguishing chft- 
racteristic of Jehovah. Jer. x. 10 — 16, " But the hard is 
the true God, he is the living Got), and an everlasting 
King. At his wrath the earth shall tremble, aud the na- 
tions shall not be able to abide his indignation. ThuK 
shall ye say unto them. The gods tliat have not made tiw 
heavens and the earth, even they shall perish trum the 
earth, and from under these heavens. He hatli made th» 
eartli by his power, he hath established the world by his 
wisdom, and hath stretched out the heavens by his discre- 
tion. When he uttereth his voice there is a multitude of 
waters in the heavens, and he causeth the vapours to 
ascend from the ends of the earth ; he maketh lightninga 
with rain, and bringeth forth the wind out of his treasured. 
Every man is brutish in his knowledge i every founfler is 
confounded by the graven image ; for his molten image is 
falsE^ood, and there is no breath in tliem, They are vani- 
ty, and the work of errors : in the time of their visitatim 
tiiey shall perish. The portion of Jacob is nut like them j 
for he ui /he former of ail thingn ; and Israel is the n>d 4^, 
(lis inheritance : The Lord of HiMs is his nami 

Acts siv. la. " Sirs, why do ye these things 
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n of like passions witli you, and preach unto you, 

s ehould turn from these vanities unto the living 

, vihic/t wad' heaven, and earth, and the sea, and all 

\ I read such passajjes, and compare them with the 

> power ascribed to Christ, I cannot but admit, 

! Apostle, " that he who bviii all things u God" 

■KaNiTv is ascribed to Christ. 

. thoae passaji^ea of Scripture, which speak of 

'« existence before the creation of the world, do not 

^ assert hi» eternity, 1 have already suggested. 

\ it is difficult to conceive that they do not imply 

" For," says Doederlein (Inst. Theol. i. p. 390), 

it before the beginning of the world, what can it 

n but to esist from eternity t"' Passages of this na- 

tiu* are lije fullowing, viz. ; — John i, 1, " In the beginning- 

wiis tlic Word, and the Word was with God, and the 

^^'■>rd was tiod ;" 1 John i. '2, " For the Life was numi- 

■ ■-led -, and we have seen it and bear witness, and show 

Mio you that eternal Life, which was with the Father, 

ind W2U manifested unto us ;" John xvii. 5, " And now, 

' ' l-'athcr,' glorify thon me with thine own self, witli the 

lory which I had with thee l/«fure the Kurld aai ;" John 

i ii. '24, '■ Father, I will that they also whom ihou haat 

■ivi'o me be with me where I am, tliat they may behold 

I !■ glory which thou ha*t given me ; for thoii lovedst me 

■'•■ll'rf tlie faimdation i,f the u-or/d" 

Hut specially do 1 apprehend that Rev, xxii. 13, is de-. 
^isivc on this subject, — " I am Alpha ami Omega, the firat 
and the last, the beginning and the end." That it is Christ 
wbo here speaks, is clear ; for, 1. In the preceiling verse 
he cays, ■' Beliold 1 cmne quickly." 2. In the Kith verse, 
11k same {wrsoii says, " I Jesus have sent mine angel," 
ttc Now, Uie same descnption that is Ikcrc ^plied to 
CliriKt is given of Uie eternity of God, in chap. xxi. fi, fi ; 
compare verses 7^1' and 3d, To know still more fully 
what ihi.i form of expression niean^ we nmvt recur to the 
Old Tcitamcnt, where we fuid it divested uf its peculiar 
Jiapt'. In Is. xliv, Ii, Jehovidi says, " I am tlie first, and 
1 ani the last ; and besides me there is no <iod," — i. a. 
eternity distinguishes me from all that are falsely called 
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goAs. So in la. xlv!ii. 13, after declaring that he ti 
suffer his name to be polluted, nor give his glory to I 
ther, he adds, " I am he (i. e. the true God)—l N 
first, and I also am the last." 

Now, if the ttame things be asserted of Christ (as 
ly they are in the texts under consideration), how c 
avoid the concluaion, that t^e holy Apostle meant tD4| 
his eternal existence ? 

4. JUvine honourt and morship are ascribed lo CftHl. 

John V. 23, " That all men might honour the Scm d 
as they honour the Father." On this text I have 1 
remarked {page 92), in another conne 

Heb. i, 6, " Let all the angels of God worship h 

The word icnrMp, it is said, haa two significBtion^fl 
obeisance and spiriliial homage. This is true ; and ti 
of these meanings often presents itself in the Old 1 
laent, and (as I am willing to eoneede) in the Go 
Many who worshipped Christ, white he sojoumed-a 
men — i. e. prostrated themselves before him — 
knew or acknowledged nothing of his divine nature.! 
what shall we say of the atigeh ? Are (Asy ignorant a 
true nature? And is not the worship which thejr^ 
are pure spirits pay of course spiritual, and not a"^ 
obeisance i' 

Phil. ii. 10, 11, " That at the name of JesuB e 
should bow, of things in heaven, and things in eaidi^jUj 
things under the earth ; and that every tongue diould ■■ 
fess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of T ' 
Father." 

" Things in heaven, earth, and under tile earth," £ 
common periphrasis of the Hebrew and Ne* 
writers, for the wniffrse (m «■«>, or « Ttana). WhHt^ 
be meant by things in heaven, — i. e. beings i 
bowing the knee to Jesus, if spiritual worship be | 
meant ? 

What other worship can heaven render ? And i 
worship of Christ in heaven Xte spiritual, should ncft J 
of others, who ought to be in temper united with then 
gpiritual also ? And when it is added, this worehip-l 
be " to the glory of God the Father," I underst 
sentimoit to be, that Jesus, in his mediatorial chai 
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roper object of universal adoration ; biit as this cha- 

r has a peculiar coaDexion -with, and relation to, God 

pother. — so tlie worshi]> paid to Christ the Mediat<« _ 

1 redound to the glorv of the Father, as well as of» 

X. 9—14, " That if thiiu shalt confess with thy 

1 tlie Lunl Jesus, and shnlt believe in thine heart 

I Qod hath THised him from the dead, thou shalt be 

with the heart man believeth untu righteous- 

; and widi the mouth confession is made unto salva- 

For liie Scripture saith. Whosoever believeth on 

it be ashamed. For there is no difference be^ 

n the Jew and the Greek ; for the same Lord over 

I rich unto all that call upon Inm, For whosoever 

upon the name of the Lord shall be saved. How 

■ (halt Uiey call on him on whom they have not believ- 

nd how shall they believe in him of whom they have 

ird ? and how shall they hear without a preacher f " 

: Lord, on itfiose name they are to call, is plainly 

C ; for he is the same in whom ihetf me to believi 

% II and 14). And this Lord (Christ) on whom 

e to call, and in whom they are to believe, h )Cv;ii 

nimrtnl Lord, and therefore able to Iwstow the 

» which they need. 

.."v. 8—14, " And when he (i. c, Christ, Bee v. 6, ^) 

fttbe iMok, the four beasts and fuiir-and -twenty elders 

f down before the Lamb, having every one of thi 

I and golden viala full of odours, which are I 

s of the saints. And they sung a new song, saying, 

rt worthy to Lake the liouk, and to open tlie senlg. 

: For thou wast slain and hast redeemetl us to Ood 

Biy blood, oTit of every kindred and tongue, nnti 

* u and nation, and hast made us unto our God kings 

eats; and we «ha11 reign on the earth. And I he- 

\ I heard the voice of many angels round about 

■, and the beasts and the elders : And the mim- 

r them was ten thousand times ten thousand, and 

J of thousands, — saying, witli a loud voice, Wor- 

^t> the I<aiub tlint was slain, t<i receive power, and 

d wixdoni, and strength, and honour, and glory, 

ng. And every creature which ie in heaveD, 
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and on the earth, and under the earth, and anch 
the seu, heard I saying. Blessing, and honour^ 
and power, be unto hun that sitteth upon 
imto the Lamb, for ever and ever. And the ti 
said. Amen ! And tlie four-and -twenty elders 
and worshipped him that liveth for ever and ever." 

I{ this be not spirilual worship, and if Chriat 
the object of it here, I am unable to produce a casi 
worship can be called spiritual and divine- 

The Apottlea and primilirs ntartyra worshipped l 
and they recogniae the practice of -worsliipping him i 
other Christians. 

Acts vii. fi9, 60, " And they stoned Stephe 
invocation (iTuis^eii^iii) and gs3ring. Lord Jesus, 
my spirit. And he kneeled down, and cried with 
voice. Lord, lay not this sin to their charge. And, 
he had said this, he fell asleep." 

Now, here is a dying martyr, who is expressly i 
" be filled with the Holy Ghost," and to enjoy ■■■ 
of the heavenly world, and of the Saviour who ws 
in his last moments too — on the very verge 
here is such a martyr committing his departing spirit i 
the hands of the Lord .Tesus, in the very same languBgCi 
and with the same confidence, with which Jesus, when Wi- 
piring upon the cross, committed his spirit into the hoods 
of the Father. This expiring disciple also implorea for>- 
giveness for his murderers. Of whom does he implore it? 
Of the same Lord Jesus. Can a departing spirit be in- 
trusted to any being, and the forgiveness of sin be expected 
of him, who has not omnipotence and supreme authority? 
And can a dying martyr, with his eyes fixed on the veiy 
vision of God, and his soul filled with the Holy Ghost, a^ 
and pray amiss f 

2 Cor. xii. 8, 9, " For this thing I besought the Lord 
thrice, that it might depart ftont me. And he said nnto 
me. My grace is sufficient for thee ; for my strength is 
made perfect in weakness. Most gladly, therefore, will I 
rather glory in my infirmities, that the power of Chnst 
may rest upon me." 

The Lord, whoni Paul here heaought, is plainly Christ ; 
for this same Lord, in answer to the Apostle's supplica- 




, gays, " My grace is sufficient for thee ; for my 

1 (» Sura^ij ftau) is jierfeeted in weakness." Thai' 

Apostle iinmediately suhjoins, " Most gladly then 

rejoice in my infirmities, that the tlrength of 

IIBT (i 3h>«ui[ Xjimw) may rest upon me." A clearer 

that Christ was the object of iJie Apostle's repeated 

T cannot well be presented. 

[ Thes. iii. 11, \-2, '• Now, God himself and our 

', and our Lord Jesus Christ, direct our way utito 

And the Lord make you to increase and abound in 

e toward another, and toward all men, even as we 

n any distinction be hcic made between the rank of 
> who are addressed by the Apostle P And does not 
"% verse plainly shew that the application of the 
le ie specially directed to the Lord, i. e. Christ ? 
heB. ii. 16, 17, " Now, our Lord Jesus Christ him- 
' "^pI^ and God even our Father, which hath loved us, and 
'uth ^ven US everlasting consolation, and good hopa 
■tirongh grace, comfort your hearts and k' "' ' 
riery good word and work." 

Htre rfie order of the persons to whom 
made is tile reverse of that in the last 
which i^hfiws that nothing depends on the 
it waa -T matter of indifference with tlie Api 
placed first, — the supplication being equally addressed tO 
the Father nnd to I'hrist. 

R.1I11 i. 7, " To all that be in Rome beloved of God— 
nillcil til be saints — -grace to you and peace, from God our 
KmliLr -uir! the Lord Jesus Clirist." 

II.'i'L.- tlie same blessings are solicited nnd expected from 
ind tlie Father. (See tlie same formula rej>eat«d, 
; 2 Cor. L 2.) 

• And they prayed and said. Thou, Lord^ 

rest the hearts of all men, shew whether of' 

i tbou hast diosen." 

t Lord here means the Lord Jesus, seems evident 

I reraes 21 and 23. It is the usual appellation, more> 

Wt which the Book of Acts gives to the Saviour. (See 

^ r, p. 92.) 

I Tin. iv, 14, ■■ The Lord reward him according to hi« 



supplic 



quoted : 

but that 
hich ■ 
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on by Christ (ii X^irn) vvhicli the AposU^ 
.. 1. 1 Timl ii. 7> can be separated from I 
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works!" Again, vctms 17 and 18, " Notwithsta 
the Lord stood witi) me, and strengthened me; 1 
me the preaching might be fully known, and that t 
Gentilea might hear : And I was delivered out ( 
mouth of the lion. And the Lord shall deliver niej| 
every evil work, and will preserve me unto his hei 
kingdom : To whom be glory for ever and e 
(Compare iii. 11.) Usage hardly admits a doubt ^ 
Uiat Lord means ChriBt. 

Nor can I separate from religious invocation, tniat 
confidence, such expressions as these (Acts iii. 6), " 
Peter said, Silver and gold have In 
have give I thee ; In the name of Jesus Christ o£ ^ 
retli, rise up and walk." Nor can I see how the » 

Rom 

invocation or appeal. 

We must add to all these instances of worship tl 
that Christians were so habituated to address their m 
cations to Christ, that " they who invoke Christ" '. 
it would seem, n kind of proper name by wliich thejffl 
in primitive times, designated as Christiar 

Thus Paul (I Cor. i. 2) addresses himself to all h 
roke the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, in Hvaar B 
That the verb ivinaXtv is an appropriate one t 
the act of prayer, will not be questioned. The I 
translation of it is to invoke. The simple meaning t' 
passage is, « I address myself to all Chrii 
instead of using the name Christians directly, the Api 
uses a periphrasis, and says, to all the im-okers of Chri 
I, e. to those who pray tu him, meaning the same as ayut, 
KXi|Ta«, &c. in the contevt. He has signified, too, that Uie 
practice of invoking Christ was not confined to CurindL 
He addresses " those who pray to Christ in evei-y ptaea" 

(h VK1JI Ttica). 

Exactly in the same manner does Ananias descnbe 
Cliristians, when the Lord Jeans bade him go to instruct and 
comfort Saul. Acts is. 13, 14, " Lord," said he, " I have 
heordof many concerning this man, what things he has done 
(t«J! ij-ni! "iu) to thy saints at Jerusalem ; and even now 
he has a commission from the high priest to bind all (t*v; 
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! very Heathen, in the primitive age of Christianity, 
IS they knew about ChHstiaiis, discovered that they 
e Christ on object of' worship. Says Pliny, in writing 
Ml,* (Lib. s. Ep. 97.) " They (Christians) sing iit 
rorihip a hymn to Christ as a. God." 1 

'bills too (Ecc, HisL v. 28), in writing against thfr] 
mites, appeals to the ancient songs of Ctirisdans, 
■" Whatever psalms and hymns were composed by 
1] brethren, from the beginning, praise Christ the 
f God." Can any example of a' Church in the 
C age who did not practise this be produced f 
i not we Saviour give his disciples a general precept 
I make him the object of prayer ? 
e ahall ask any thing in my name," — 1. e- as my dis- 
11 my account, said he to the Apostles, " I will oc- 
iiinplisb it" (!>« a-»ii!»«). John xiv, 13, 14, They ap- 
rn-iir to me to nave understood this, as directing that he 
-Hriiilii Ik- regarded by them as the special object of prayer. 
ri.-nc, instead of finding few or no examples of prayer to 
rhri..t, Ml the history of the primitive Christians, as ex- 
hitiiU'ii ill ihe New Testament, I find more of this nature 
i-'f ally other. 

" 1 1 have contemplated the precepts which enco 

o Christ, and the woraliip of hini, both by 

)f the heavenly world, and by the churches 

tf I then compare these things with the exclusive wi 

^'ind trust which Jehovah claims to himself. Is. xlv; 

' Look unto me, and be ye saved, all the ends 

; for I am God, and there is none else. I have 

D by myself, the word has gone out of my mouth 

eou«ne«s, and shall not return, That unto me every 

i dull bow. every tongue sliall swear," Is. xlii. 8, 

a tlie Lord ; tliat is my name ; and my glory will I 

t<> anotlier, neither my praise to graven images. 

. 5_7, '. Thus siiith die Lord, Cursed be tf 

fc tlut tmsteth in man, and maketh flesFi his arm, ai 

» heart departeth from the Lord. For he shall ' 

n Chrliio, qnnil Dra, lulitt tacnt ( i. r. Chriiliinlji i'i<' 
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like the heath in the desert, and shall not see yihea -g^^M 
Cometh ; but shall inhabit parched places in the wifd^l^ 
iiess, in a salt land and not inhabited. Blessed is the mofa ' 
who trustetli in the Lord, and whose hope the Lord is." 
Matth. iv. 10, " Then saith Jesus unto him. Get thee 
hence, Satan ; for it is written. Thou shall worship die 
Lord thy God, and him only shuk thou serve." 

I am ready now to ask, whettier I can avoid coming to 
the conclusion, either that Christ is truly divine, inaamuch 
as he is so often represented as the object of worship; or 
tliat the sacred writers have mistaken this great point, and 
led us to that vrtiieh may be considered as idolatry. And 
yet tile worship of Christ is placed, as it would seen), in 
opposition to that of idols, 1 Cor. viii. 4^-6. That 
Christianity utterly and for ever renounces all idolatry — 
all polytheism — in a word, every thing inconsistent with 
the worship of one only living and true God — is a point 
so plain and so universally conceded, that I shall not dwdl 
for a moment upon it. 

Were it not diat I fear becoming tedious, by detailing 
my reasons for believing in the divine nature of Christ, I 
should add a great number of texts, which require us witli 
all the heart to love him, to obet/ him, to confide in him, 
and to commit ouraekes to him*, in such a manner as I can 
never persuade myself to do vrith respect to any being 
who is not Grod. The New Testament tells me that my 
consolation, my privilege, my liappiness, must be derivfid 
from trusting in Cfa-ist. But can I trust myself to a finiu 
being, whenlhaveanin^iVe, almighli/, all- s'ifficient GOD 
to whom I may go? ShaU I be satisfied with a mite, 
when I can have the mines of Peru .i* 

I should also add those tests, some of which are very 

striking ones, where, in the New Testament, the veij 

same dungs are applied to Christ, which, in the Old 

Testament, are affirmed of Jehovali. Some of these f<d~ 

I low : — 

I«. vi, 6—10. Tiien slid I, Woe Jolin lil. 37—11. But thOUBh 

it me 1 for 1 Bm undane, beci^te I be had duuf so many uirnclea be- 

Bm B man of unclesn lips; furmlns Sate tliem, JH thej bdiered not on 

eyes have ««n the King, the Lurd him ; that the snyiag of Eaaiaa tha 

of IloBtt. Then flctr niie uf tile jiruphet might be fidfilled. wlueh 

ierEjihima unta ms, haring s live he ijinke j Lord, whu hxli belieysd 
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1 is hii band, wbich hv had ou 

II Wilh Ihe longi tnm off (he an 

And he I«iil it upon my Tl 

Lo ! thii halh be. 

idttflipt, imdlUiiieiniqultf halh blinded their 
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kM awkf, and tfaj ain purged. 


deoed tbeir h«ut ; tbiit thayriioulil 


< I beard the voice uftbe Lord, 


not lae with tbeir pjna, ngr under- 
•t«Bd wilb their he«t, aid be coo- 


4, Whum ihall 1 <ei.d, and 


«U1 go for lu ? Then said 1, 


Terled, and 1 .hould h'eal Uienii* 


IHil, inidDie. Aadboaid, 


The.e thingt »id EHiaa. vhail h« 
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fellM heart of Ilii> peuple Fat, 




^Mke Ihelr eari hea^ry, and 
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tarh i. 2. A> it it written ii 
pi'ophetA, Behold, 1 ierid my 
•eni^r bofure thy face, wbiilh 
J prepare thy w«y lieforo tbee. 



. BC. Yet tliey tempt- 1 Cor. x. 9. Neither let ua tempi 
kedtbvniDi(.li£A Gmt, Chriu, nt tump of them slto trmpt- 
liii leitiiiijuipj. oJ, and ware dcilroy*d of HrpoDH. 

ftwwe easy to increase the number of sut^ puSAges a* 

n; but I shall desi^L Instead of thut want of evi- 

. .B In the New Testament, with respect to tlie ilivtni^ 

pOhrJBt, of wliich you repeatetlly speak, and in stronv 

ff 1 find evidence almost everywhere to illuntrBte ana 

_ . e doctrine in question. 

H have I endeavoured to show that tlie New Testa- 

s upon Christ the appelUtion of God. accom- 

1 by Btich adjuncts as naturally, not to say nccea- 

ly, luid ua to understand this word in its hif;he»i-t senae 

Ik it attributes to him equality with Ood — that it re- 

X hitn AS the Creator, Preserver, and Governor oT I 

declares his omniscience, his omnipotence, 

I Us eternity; and, b:>tti by precepts and examples, 

"Mtt Clirist as the object of jirayer and divine worship, 




by tlie thurch in heaven and on earth. To these co 
sJonB do the plain rules of exegesis necessarily conduct I 
I am sensible that allegations are frequently made, that W* 
receive our systems of belief from the creeds and confes' 
uons of faith, which have descended from former unen- 
lightened and superstitioug or philosophizing ages. That 
some of our fihrasealogj/ has lieen derived from men who 
sometimes speculated too boldly, and substituted numea for 
ideas, I am ready to concede. I feel the embarrassments 
that, on account of this, are occasionally tlirown in the 
way of inculcating truth at the present time. Men are 
very apt to suppose that, if you throw away the old lerMf 
or names, you reject the old idetts also. Yet it can b* 
only superficial thinkers who will soberly believe this. J^ 
is in general, therefore, a sufficient reason with me for dis-- 
missing phraseology, when it must, almost of necessity, be 
misunderatood by the great body of men. Yet a suddeo 
and entire revolution in the common technical ternte o( 
iLeology, would be very tmdesirable ; because such a re- 
volution must again lead, at first, to other misapprehen* 
sions. I am willing, tlierefore, to retain many terms, 
which have become venerable for their antiquity, that I 
ahauld reject without hesitation, if they were now presented 
de novo. 

I am not conscious of being led to the adoption of 
Trinitarian views, or to the ascription of true and proper 
divinity to Christ, by any creed or any human authority 
on earth. Unless I am quite ignorant of myself, the only 
influence which creeds and confessions exercise over me ia 
to modify toy phrasco/ogy- I take the language of theo- 
logy as I find it ; and ^o not venture upon the composi- 
tion of a new nomenclature. 

My sole business, these ten years past, has been ibe 
study of the Bible ; and the study of it, in the daily use 
of those principles of exegesis, which you have, for die 
most part, BO briefly and bo happily described. I began 
this study, as I beheved, with a desire to know what the 
Bible has taught. I have pursued it with increased de- 
sire, with unabated ardour. I have limited my studies to 
no one class of writers ; but have solicitously endeavoured 
to seek for truth, and to receive it thankfully, from what- 
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r quarter it might come. In particular, at least three 

9 of my time have been spent among writers of the 

an cUbs, from ii4iora 1 have rewiveiij with grati- 

, much instruction relative to the philoli^y, the e 

, and the literary history of tlie Scriptures. I am 

Itemed to reject any explanation of the Scriptures 

it is not founded upon tile general principles of exegeeis 

'i you have developed. Whether an orlkadox or 

dox use can be made of any interpretation, is what I 

litually endeavour to lay out of view when I interpret 

Scriptures. The simple question which I desire to 

« before me is, " ^Vhat has God said? What has Christ 

aim at being guided by the fundamental 

leipIeH of explanation in all writings, when I pursue 

1 inquiries in the Scriptures. And when I come to a 

Ikctory answer, I regard this as of divine authority — 

tal orlhadojy, in the highest and best sense of the 

f4o not, indeed, regnrd the opinions of great and good 
'n past ages, as unwortliy of attention, and even of 
». If I read them with a proper temper of mind, 
E few of them who may not be read with profit, 
e reasonings of Athanasi us and Augustine I can peruse 

fleasure; so I can those of Calvin and Eilwards, 
adopt no opinion because they adopted it. The 
t nf ^eir opinion are the object of my investigation. 
• of but little interest to me to know simply that they 
I this or that doctrine. And with die very same 
y I read the opponmiU of these great men. I can say 
1 truth, tliiLt much more of my reading life has been 
g the opponents of my sentiments, than among 
k friendu of them. Can you make the same affirmation ? 
■r all, it is a principle by which, if I have any know- 
• of tny own heart, I desire for ever to be guided, to 
D DO man master on earth." I would place the deci- 
B ef Scripture, fairly made out, immkasurablv abovb 
Jlunun opinions. I regard the one as die decision of 
ring Gon, the odier as the opinions ot'fallibla man, 
tit 13 w'i& such views and principles of reasoning that I 
nae to the conclusions which have been dcvelt^ 
e Letters. 
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And now, in concluding this Letter, permit nn 
that as reason does not and cannot decide against I 
trine of the Trinity, as explained in my second he 
against the union of the divine and human 
Christ, the question whether these are truths oi 
solely on the decision of revelation. What then 
decision ? This question I have endeavoured to a 

I will now acknowledge that I was induced to undertake 
the above examination, in consequence of the challenge 
which you make (p. 9) in the tbllowing words, — " We 
challenge our opponents to adduce one passage in the New 

Testament, where the word God,. unless turned fi>oni 

its usual sense by the connexion, does not mean the Fatha." 
I have accepted this challenge, not, 1 hope, in the spirit of 
contest, but with the desire of contributing, so far as liefl 
in my power, to develope what the New Testament doM 
teach. I liave laboured to show, that the very reannv 
above all other reasons, why I heUeve Christ to be tniljr 
divine, is becattse the connexion, mhm he ia railed GoS, 
ascribes to him ruch atfributen and works as have me no-' 
room to doubt that the New Testament arilers meant !• . 
assert hin proper diviniti/, . « 

After stating your apprehensions in regard to the doc- 
trine that Christ has two natures, the belief of wliich, yoa 
aiBrm, is "an enormous tax on human credulity," you enr 
(p. 14), " I am aware that these remarks will be metbjr 
"rwo OT three texts, in which Christ is called God, andti^ 
1 class of passages not very numerous, in which divltiB 
properties are said to he ascribed to him." Whether the 
number of tests, in which Christ is called God, amounts 
to no more than tieo or Ihree, it would be superfluous now 
to inquire, when they he before us, and can easily be 
counted. We can also judge whether the " class of pas- 
sages" is '' not very numerous, in which divine prop^tiu 
are said to be ascribed to him," with equal facility. It ii 
tw late, however, for you and me to rest our faith upoa 
the number of passages that inculcate a doctrine. We 
have conceded the Bible to be of divine authority. Th« 
simple question is, what, according to the rules of iater- 
pTfittttion in all other cases, does any passage mean ? ThJR 
being ascertaiiied, only two courses are before us, — ^the 
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e its meaning as the guide of our faith ; the | 
■■, to reject its authority, and deny our obligatior 

e the decisions of the Scripture. If the New Testa- 
It does teach that Christ is not really divine, but a finite 
ture, and this can be made out by an unbiassed inter- 
Ktion of it, T will either receive this doctrine — receive 
tplicitly (for, if I ain not deceived In respect to my- 
I only desire to know what God has taii(;ht, in order 
lieve it) — or else I will reject all claims to inspiration 
e MXTed writers, and follow their instructions only so 
I they coincide with my own speculations. I am 
d that tlicre is no middle part here ; and that 
D who investigates for himself, extensively and inde- 
gatly, must eventually follow one or the other of these 

nvince me, then, that you apply the principles of in- 

1 which you have laid down in an unbiassed 

, and that the New Testament does, according to 

, dearly teach that Jesus is not, and cannot be, di- 

If Wid you will make me a convert to the doctrines (at 

\ tonw of them) which you embrace, Wliere the 

jtOeB lead me, I wiU go, or else renounce all defer- 

p to them. While 1 have a being also, I will cherish a 

i remembrance of any man who shall convince me, 

loning, that I am in an error, and am wander- 

n the paths of life. 

it you will allow me to say, what you will doubtless 

of yourself, " I cannot be convinced, until I am 

1 that' my principles of interpretation are wrong, 

y application of them erroneous." You have de- 

d (p, 14) in what manner you avoid tlie conclusion 

n from those texts which call Christ God, and whidi 

mtly ascribe divine attributes to him. On the prin- 

.soT exegesis there disclosed, I shall remark 

It letter. I will at present say only, that they appear 

I Ihr from Ix^ing well established. 

: candour will easily concede, that the position* 
I have just laid down are correct, and are such 
C every sincere lover of truth. I tuu very ready 
t that we ought not to expect to convince you 
"'da, by using repfoachi'ul epithets, or severe 
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pellationa. We cannot convince you, by appealing % 

New England Fathers, or their creeds — to the t 

Fathers of the Church, or any body of m 

You may always reply to us, " Are not men Mlible^ 

have not the best of uninspired men cherished b< 

Give us the reawng why our Fathers received the] 

trines in question, and then we will hear you. 

that they did receive them is a part of Church hisb 

certainly no theological argument. The Papal hier 

is supported by the Fathers ; and there neve 

aect in Christendom who could not, sooner or later, 

an appeal to die Fathers whom they respected." 

Nor can we convince you, by a tenacious and unreason- 
able opposition to all critical examination of the New Tes- 
tament, or by throwing out hints in our sermons or writ- 
ings, that critical studies belong only to those who have a 
wish to be heretical or sceptical, or by a forced and mysti- 
caJ, esplanation of various passages of Scripture, and con- 
verting them to the support of sentiments which they nevei 
Tere designed to support. The sound rules of interpret- 
tion will soon sweep away every vestige of such defecdve 
dfiinioDs about the Word of God ; and orthodoxy miut 
stand or fall by the simple decision of the Scriptures, ai- 
terpreted according tn tjie general laws of language. 

On the other hand, you will as cheerfully concede, too, 
that we cannot be convinced by calling us hard name* — 
by misrepresenting our sentiments — by proving duX 
Calvin helped to burn Servetua — by affirming that oUr 
sentiments come from creeds and confessions of humati 
aulhority, fabricated by superstition and philosophy — ly 
representing us as gloomy, superstitious, mftlignant, ana 
unsocial^by appropriating to Unitarians all that is kind 
and noble, and generous and exalted, and leaving to us the 
opposites of these virtues — by affirming that we are desir- 
OU8. of infringing Christian liberty, and establishing on 
inquisition to defend our sentiments, and exhorting others 
to resist such tyranny — or by representing us as admittiiUf 
in words that £Tod is kind and paternal, while we thiiui 
meanly of him, and treat him as the Heathen did their 
Jupiter. Such things may add fuel to the fire of contfo- 
rersy ; but can the lover of truth and the Word of God 
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URvinced by them ? They are the arts inileed of con- 

ernaUeta — and artt like uiem, I am sorry to say, are 

. nfined to any one party. Passion has more control 

I disputantg than they are aware of. Zeal for nhat 

\ beheve to he truth is what they think inspires them ; 

, perhaps, their words or the spirit of their repre- 

iticnu " breathe out threatenings," if not " slaughter," 

'r opponents. I hardly dare trust myself to write 

iragraph, lest I should catch the spirit while I am 

ntdng it. I know, in some measure, how frail I am ; 

1 lluiUt I do sincerely disapprove of such a spirit, in 

Hver party it may be found. 

k oonsulting writers of different views and sentiments, 
H grieved to find how much of this spirit is indulged. , 
e teen it even in many great and good men. Pos- 
I of feelings naturally ardent, I feel' that there is 
a to tremble for myself, lest I may, in some respect 
W, transgress the laws of Christian propriety in these 
n, and hinder something of the conviction, in the 
f some, which they might possibly produce, 
e thing we shall certainly be agreed ; The sober 
BKr after truth must be convinced by reason and 
laent. All else ia nothing to him. And where these 
I him, he* will go. The path of trutli is the path of 
The approbation of God for a sincere, candid, 
lest, believing heart, is worth infinitely more than all 
the honour which party-zeal can bestow, or the world is 
Me to give. 
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In my last Letter I endeavoured to offer rea* 
believe that Christ ie Iruft/ divine- You will ver 
expect me to take some notice of those tests on which tow 
would specially rely, to prove his inferiority to the Ffttber. 
This I must do; but in as summary a manner as posaiUe. 
Not because it would not be easy to say muci)] even iaOi6 
easy than to write briefly, and yet with perspicuity j but 
because there would be daoger of protracting the subject 
and tiring the patience of both writer and reader. 

Let me begin, then, by stating certain things which ate 
intimately connected widi the subject in question. While 
I believe that Christ is truly divine, I believe that he is as 
truly human — that he was a real man, and lived, acted, 
suffered, and died as a man. He resembled, however, 
man in his primitive state, t. e. Adam, as he came out of 
the hands of his Maker. He was pure and sinless ; but 
he possessed all the feelings and all the innocent infirmitin 
of human nature. 1 know no proposition tliat can be 
proved from the New Testament, if tliis cannot ; nor do I 
know of an opinion more inconsistent with the whole iaa- 
tory of Jeaus than that of the Docetse, who averred that 
Christ was a man in appearance merely, and not in realily, 

I regret that 1 am not able to find in your sermon an 
intimation that Christ was truly and properly a man. All 
that you appear to maintain is, that he wua a being distinct 
from the Father, and inferior to liim. Perhaps I must 
retract, therefore, my sentence against tlie Docetre, lest f 
should seem to have treated your opinion with severi^. 
But the state of my mind, in regard to the weight of 
evidence, I cannot retract. If the evidence be not over- 
whelming that Christ was perfectly a man, I cannot con- 
ceive it possible that any point in theology or morals is 
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cspabte of being establialied by the language of the New ' 
Testament. 

Tbe Gnostics maintained, that tram the Supreme Divi- 
nity proceeded certain Eons, who were a kind of leiiger 
goiU (da minoreaj, and one of which (Christ) created tiie 
w:>rl(i. 'i'his Eon descended upon Jesus at his baptism, 
-ul fur^ciok him at his crudfixim]. In what important 
:.])ect that opinion differs from tliis, which ho]da that 
' Itrist had a super-angelic soul united to a human body, I 
: I iifens I cannot see. Tbe Socinian theory seems to me 
u'.imjturably more rational and n)ore tenable than any 
lijiiie of the Arian hypotlieais. If the evidence be not 
xinplete lliat Christ was really a man from his birth, ac- 
tions, lufferings, death, and affimmtions respecting himself, 
tlit-n how is it to be proved that Christ ever existed at all? 
And will iiily une refuse his assent to the proposition that 
rlirist possessed a divine nature, because he cannot see 
hoio a Tinion of the divine and human natures could take 
place, and yet believe tliat a human bodi) wat untied tn u 
iiiul out human If To what order or class of beings, then, 
tt thi^ new compound nwii strangety-mixed person be- 
He is not divine — he is not human, for a human 
jti» anrdy esientwl to human nature — nor is he angelic, 
pl« nave no corporeal forms. Are we to be freed 
gtUrry, tlicn, by such a theory ? It seems to me if 
b be mystery in any theory which has ever been pro- 
if respecting the person of Christ, it may sorely be 
A here. I will not say (as you do, about the twofold 
t of Christ, in whicli we believe) that •' it is an en- 
e tax upon human credulity ;" but I can say, tliat It 
"8 tn me as much like such a tax as any theory widi 
It tbi) ('bureh has hitherto been agitated. I can never 
I myvelf to view it aa probable, iu any degree, unleaa 
1 it in the Scriptures. But there I find that the 
, who existed before the world was made, was Coii 
I Ond wha ertnled 'he uniiierse. I cannot, tlien, ad- 
|tUm to be a sugwr -angelic being simply, until I am 
ictal eitlier tliat John was mistaken, or tliat his Ian- 
a diRerent meaning from that w'hicli it apfwars 
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oim proper Son, before the creation of the world (of course 
before his incarnation), and God's own Son in the same 
flense, or in as real and proper a sense, as Solomon was ttie 
.4on of David, it is natural to ask, first. Who, then, was his 
Mother f and, secondly. How much does such a theoiy of 
Divinities in the Chriatian system differ from that whicb 
admitted a Jupiter and his progeny to be gods, am<mg die 
Greeks and Romans f 

We do then (if you will aUow me to use your own ei- 
presaive words, though applied by you in a connexion 
somewhat different), " we do maintain that the human 
properties and circumstances of Christ, his birth, sufTer- 
ings, and death — his praying to Ood, his ascribing to God 
all his power and offices — the acknowledged propertieB of 
Christ, we say, oblige us to interpret" them of human iia% 
iura ; and to draw the conclusion, that, whatever could be 
predicated of a real man, pious and sinless, might be pte- 
dicated of him. How would he — how cmtid he^-£ftVE 
assumed our nature (except, as the Docette affirmed that 
he did, viz. in appnarance. only), unless every thing could 
he predicated of him which properly belongs to num ? 
Accordingly, we know that he increased in wisdom, stBr* 
ture, and favour with God and man— that he ate, drank, 
alept, laboured, — was fatigued, hungry, thirsty — rq<8ced 
and sympathized with his brethren, wept, was in an agCKiy 
— prayed, bled, died, was buried, and rose again. If thWB 
things do not for ever exclude ail hope of making any 
shade of the Arian theory probable, I must confess myaat 
a stranger to the nature of evidence, and to what the New 
Testament contains. 

To return to my purpose. Tlie proper humanity of 
Christ bei6g considered as an established fact, I have Ot» 
general observation to make on the principles of es^«SB 
which are connected with it, ■' 

It is this : That in as much as Christ has truly a human 
nature, every thing said of him in respect to this nature 
must necessarily be spoken of him in a capacity in whi(^ 
he is inferior to the Father. In a word, as his human 
nature is inferior to the divine, so, whatever has relation 
to it, or ia predicated of it, must, of course, be thai which 
implies inferiority to the divine. 
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bo yoB ask me how you shall distinguiBh when a 

I of Christ in resjieft U> his human nature, or i 

: to his divine itatiire i I answer, just n 

eak at a man, yuu distinguish whether what is said 

to his body or liia sou]- When I say Abrnhani is 

', I mean, obviously, his mortal part. When I say 

ham i» ntive, I mean, obviously, his immorlal part- 

D the Evangelist says tliat Jesus inereabed in stature 

ft wisdom, and in favour with God and man— that he 

Bdnnk, slept, prayed, siiffered, died, and rose agajn — 

nbviously means tliat his human nature did this. When 

"" B tliat the Logos is God, and made the universe, 

(when Paul says that he is " supreme God, blessed for 

* I cannot help thinking it to be equally obvious 

ftdiey predieat« tJiis of his divine nature. The simple 

Ht to your question, then, is, that we must delerniine 

I nature is described, by what is affirmed concerning 

(TAtf tubject U haoien l/if il» prediciites. 

tiui temarks just made on the proper humanity of 

1, and tlie principles of exegesis which result from it, 

esdd, 

ieundlg. That the appellation Falhur is not always used 

idgnate that distinction in the Godhead whii^h we 

mly describe by calling it (he firtt per/ma ; but that 

s a general title of the divine tiatilTe. (See 

i. is. Ixiii. 10; Ixiv. 3. Matt. v. l(i, 48; 

1. John viii. 41.) In the ^me manner 

w) Lttrd is 8p]>]ied often to Christ in particular, and A 

1 as A general appellation. The Divinity is called J 

', on account of tjiat pecuhar and provident care | 

b he extends to all the creatures of his power. He 

t Lard (Kv{ut), because of his universal dominion. 

r attention to this obvious principle will explain | 
i ptusages, which have been thought to relate merely | 
's denominated tJie first person in the Trinity; | 
o ucribe properties to him in an exclusive manner. I 
tkirdly. There is another observation which I cannot J 
n ■from making; here, and which seems to me of great f 
'n regard to our mode of thinking and reason- i 
subject of the distinction in the Godhead. | 
^ ia, that no terms, which are applied by the Scripture 
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to designate thia distinction, or to predicate anj' tJ 
it, can be supposed fuliii and definitely to express \ 
exists in the Godliead, or what is done by it. The o' " 
reason of this is, that the language of men (be' 
formed from perceptions of finite objects, by beingj 
are of yesterday, and whose sphere of knowledge fi 
tremely limited) cannot possibly be adequate to ex^ ^ _ 
fall^ and definitaly what pertains to the self-existent and 
infinite GmI. How often do men forget this in their rea<- 
sonings about the Deity ! In some things nearly all men 
agree in observing caution with regard to language which 
is applied to God. When the Scripture speaks of his hav- 
ing eyes, ears, hands, feet, jtic. all men of a sound aund 
understand these terms as figurative ; for the obvious rea- 
son that " God is a spirit," and that things of this nature 
can be literally predicated only of human beings that lure 
fiesh and blood. We mean to say, God sees, God Heatv, 
God movna, &c. when we attribute to him those membew 
■which we employ in performing such actions. And stillj 
this is only the language of approximation to full descrip- 
lion. What corre.sponds in tiie infinite, omniscient, omoi- 
preaent Spirit, to our seeing, and hearing, and moi-inff, Sc. 
must necessarily be different, in many Imponant respecta, 
from all Uiese things in us. 

When we say, "God is in heaven; the Lord looked 
down, or came down, frran heaven j Jehovah sits upon a 
throne high and lifted up," — or when we predicate any 
thing of him, which corresponds to the exaltation and 
magnificence of earthly monarchs, — we understand, of 
course, that this langunge is not to be taken literally, and 
as being fidly adequate to the description aimed at, but 
only as that of approximation. When we say, ■' God is 
angry ; God hates ; God scorns ; the Lord will deride, 
will laugh, will frown, will abhor," &c^ — do we predicate 
all these things of God in a hteral manner, or do we un- 
derstand them all as conveying to us an idea of wmethin^ 
in the divine affections, actions, or mode of treating ws, 
which corresponds to something that is in men, or whicb 
they do? The answer is very obvious; and in all this 
uaeof language, we apprehend or feel little or no difficoltj. 
At least, none but enthusiastic visionaries, who would fain 
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• heaven like earth, and God like tliemselves; 
loruit men, whose thoughts are chained down to obji 

a to be incapable of elevation ubove them, are 
rrassed by such espreBaions, or substantially miaap- 
rehend them. 

• Are we not now prepared to advance one step fartlier t 

|»y we not say, when the Scripture speaks of the Lo/tor, 

pbecomingflesli and dwelling among us — of hia dwelling 

' ic bosom of the Father— of his coming from God and 

g sent of him — of his humbling himself, and taking; 

a himgelf the condition of a servant, and other things 

if alike nature, — that we are not to suppose this language 

a describe, fittly and definilelij, the incarnation 

t Iiogos, or lu3 distinction from, or connexion with, 

« Father !* If I may be allowed so to express myselC 

Bi'H nU language of appTOxitnation. It is so of coutm, 

sarily, as it regards any description of the mating 

e things. Language, from its very nature, must be 

e to such description. It was not formed vi ' 

in view ; and finite beings, with knowledge «o 

ours, may well be supposed incapable of fonil- 

K it, Hoas to be adequate to the full and definite descrip- 

Q of what pertains to the Divinity. It may, neverthe- 

\f express enough to CKcite our highest interest, and to 

ind our best obedience, if we feet and acb'as rational 

And so much is undoubtedly accomplished in 

e which has just been stated. 

lllTlte principle of exegesis here exhibited, had it been 

f acknowledged, and generally regarded in prat-lic^ 

i have saved tlie world much dispute, and two clasaea 

n particular, much trouble. The one of these ai». 

B who, while admitting the inadequacy of language, 

r ?eq>ects, fully and definitely to describe the Llivini^, 

• taken it for granted here, that no such inadequate' 

I to be found, and have sought to define and dis- 

, until they have overwhelmed themselves and 

Ir readers with subtilties too tenuous for comprehensioa. 

, hostile to the doctrine of a distinction in the 

td, have forced upon the expressions in question a 

le that was far-fetched, and which violence only could 

t them to »peak. It wems to me, Uiat tin: path 
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sound reason and common sense is the medium I 
these two extremes. 1 would not do violence to t 
pressions in questionj nor would I understand 1 
falli/ and de/initeli/ describing what does exist in Godij 
done by him. I believe they are the language of'Q\ 
inaHim ; that they signify sometJiing which is in ( 
something that has been done by him, that correspot 
those things among men, which would be described \^ 
similar language — something of the highest interest, of die 
deepest moment to the welfare oi' the human race. And 
though it might gratify my curiosity, and perhaps my 
pride, to know something more of the divine constitutiaa, 
or mode of existing and acting, yet I can have no agsut' 
ance, tio good reason to believC:, lliat it would contribute 
at present to facilitate my duties, or increase my liappiness. 
I certainly have no good reason to suppose, tliat, in d>e 
present state, I am capable of understanding such subjects, 
beyond what is already revealed respecting them. 

Ftmrlbl*), The attentive observer cannot but noticCj lliat 
whether we contemplate Gfod in his works or in his won), 
we cannot fail of finding things which are beyond our 
comprehension or power of explanation. The book of 
nature and of revelation, so tar as they bring to view ibe 
being, character, and designs of the aelf-exiateut and iI^- 
finite God, who created and governs the world, must con- 
tain many passages of the meaning of which we can uev^ 
obtain more than a general and imperfect knowledge 
" We know but in part." 

In otTering, then, to the mind, a view of what God ia, 
and what he has done, we do not expect (at least we caoi- 
not reasonably expect] that this view should be all light, 
■without any shade. Admitting that the Scriptures are of 
divine origin and authority, the iiuestion between us and 
Unitarians, in respect to what is revealed about the divine 
Being, is not whether the view which we suppose the 
Bible gives, is embarrassed by no obscurities — -is without 
B shade — or whether theirs is such. The proper qiiestimi 
ia. Taking it for granted that what the Scriptures declare 
is true, which view, on tlie whole, comports best with the 
language of the sacred writings? — which is attended wi^ 



^^ language of the sacred writings? — which is attended wi^^^ 
^^^ the least embarrassment, all ^ngs considereflP 1 '<*d|H 
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, that a moderate portion of sagacity will suffice tn 
t any one to press many questions upon Trinitariana, 
e of difficult Bolution — many which are, in our pre- 
«te, incapable of any solution. But 1 believe that 
ne degree of sagacity would enable one to raise more 
inidable difticultiea still in the way of Unitarian send- 

eipounding texts of Scripture, therefore, which re- 

o the present subjecf in dispute, I am not very soliei- 

I give an interpretation which gJiall be above all 

: embarrassment, whenever it appears to me 

t difierent or contrary exposition will be attended 

I greater embarrassments. 
f> the preceding observations before \is, let me pro- 
> remark on some of the New Testament repre- 
ss cff Christ, which have been supposed to present 
ties in regard to the views that Trinitarians defend, 
■ist, in his mediatorial capacity, is, as 1 apprehend, 
D be regarded as that complex person who may bo 
bed as human or divine, — in like manner aa we may 
if ourselves, we are mortal or immortal- As Alediator, 
dien, it may be truly said, that by his obedience he merited 
and obtained a high reward, — i. e. this is predicated of 
that nature which was capable of obeying, and of being 
rewarded. So God is said to have '• highly exalted him, 
and given him a name above every name." (Phil. ii. 9 — 
11.) In a similar way, all power is git-fit him in heaven, 
«in iji earth, — i, e. he is constituted " head over all tilings 
"> Jbb Churcli." (Matt, xxviii. 18.) Acting as such a 
"M tuiemies are put under his feet." (1 Cor. XV* 
■S7-) And this mediatorial dominion, when the woHb 
t B mraiiitor is completed, will be resigned at the lh>4 
(1 Cor. XV. 2H.) 
mme tcnuur are many passages. When Ood i* 
i to be tlie lirad of Christ ( 1 < 'or. xi. 3), 1 understand 
f 4hat nature, of which this can l>r predicated. When 
t U called the image of the invisible God, the bright- 
. W of the I-'atlier's glory, and tile express image (^agaanc) 
t hi* pernon,— t. e. of him ; or the only begotten of tSi 
w, the Hon of God ; God's own Stm ; God's belovMl 
i his dear Son, &c. ; — I understand all tliese as 
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Gcriptions of Itis mediatorial nature and station. I I 
indeed] that many of these tests have been e 
by some Trinitanajis, to prove the divine nature of ( 
— in my appreher 



Matt. xvii. 5 ; John i 

i. 13 ; Heb. i. 5 ; Roi 

In Heb. v. 7—10, i 

much speculat 



, however, injudidoudy, i 
Texts of this class may be fi 
■ -4, X. 36, xiv. 10, iii. 35; ' 
?iii. 29, 32. 

1 passage which has occasioned 
' Who in thp days of his flesh, wbm 
he had offered up pravers and supplications, with straag 
crying and tears, unto him that was able to save hira from 
death, and was heard in that he feared. Though he were, 
a Son, yet learned he obedience by the things which he* 
suffered ; And being made perfect, he became the author 
of eternal salvation unto all them that obey him : Called 
of God an high priest, after the order of Melchisedec." 

»If Christ had really a Aiinwin nature, what is more pw- 
fecUy coDsonant with reason and piety, than that he should 
act in the manner here described ; or than that lie should 
be exalted to glory, as the reward of these actions, and be. 
constitiTted the Saviour of his people ? 

It is certainly more difficult to satisfy the mind in regud 
to John xiv. 28, — " My Father is greater (fii.^*.) than I.*' 
On examination, however, it appears not to be the object, 
of Christ to compare hia own nalure with that of die 
Father, but his catiiiitioH. " If ye loved me," said he to 
his weeping disciples, " ye would rejoice that I said, I go 

tunto the Father ; for the Father is greater tlian I," — i. «, 
ye would rejoice that I am to leave thi« state of suffisriu 
and humiliation, and resume that " glory which 1 had wiu 
the Father before the world was." You ought to KyAOb 
at ray exaltation to bliss and glory with the I'ather, " 
in Hebrew, ^ygat is used for a state of prosperity, a fa 
state. Gen. xxvi. 13. 
It is obvious here, that the whole text cannot b 
sistently explained, without the supposition of two u 
— the one which suffers and is depressed, 
that other nature acts, tliat was in a state ( 
the Father before the world was, — i. e. froni etemitj 
cannot at all accede to the opinion of those interp 
who suppose that the glory here spoken of is 
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1 the Father had dncreed from eternity that Christ 
I have, in consequence of the promulgaiion of the 
m1 by him. The glory spoken of is not one that will 
It from what is to be done— it is a glory, t. e. a hap- 
B or bleasednesB, which Christ had iHlh the Father 
;ii(«) befiire the leorld was. On this passage 
mmentary of Kuinoel may he consulted, who has 
'ed this exposition, as it seems to me, in a manner 
f unanswerable. 

r all, it can he only in consequence of the peculiar 

I of the Logos vrith Jesus, that his return to the 

r (so far as the Logos can be said.to return) can be 

D of; ami only in reference to his humiliation* that 

turn to glory can be expected. A thousand ques- 

1 easily be raised, and aa many difficulties suggest- 

t they all spring from construing the language 

jT, and not merely as hinguoge which must, from the 

if the case, be that of apiirorimution. 

xiii. 32, offers serious difficulties :— " Of that day 

r knoweth no man — no, not the angels which are 

I, neither the Son, but the Father." The day 

are, according to some, the day of judgment ; 

apprehend (from comparing the context), the 

f vengeance to the Jews is meant. To solve the dif- 

y presented, some have objected to tiie reading mii g 

[(neither the Son) ; but, to support this objection, 

V are lio adequate authorities. Others, with Hilary 

Trinitate ix,). say that not tn know is not In publish m 

" Ea nescit, quw aut in tempore non simt cnnti- 

■nt non agnoscuntur ad meritum." There is ni 

Jiiit the verb yimttu (to know) sometimes has thv' 

f makinf! known ; but a derivative of the verb u3« 

to tee) is used here, which does not bear such a 

nor will the tenour of the verse admit it. To say, 

it day and hour no man mnkmh kno«^, neither the 

), nor the Son, but the Father," wnuld be the same 

ying that the Father ifoe* maku it known. But where 

: reveuled it ? After all, what more real difficulty 

mts itself in tliis case thaii in tluit wlierc Jesus is said 
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" He iradf Itimeff paid, 
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to have increased in wisdom? Luke ii. 52. If I 
pmsesa a nature really human, that nature wj 
course, of projiressive improvement and knowledge, 
there is no proper method, as it appears to iii 
the difficulty, as the text stands, but by apprapriatii 
in other cases, the expression to that nature of whi 
assertion made can be predicated. 

John xvii. 3, "And this is life eternal, that they b 
know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ 1 
thou hast sent." The true God here seems to me, pU 
not opposed to, or contrasted with Christ ; but, oa el 
where else, in case, this expression is used, oppoisi lAm 
In the verse preceding, Christ says, " Thou hast 9 
me power over all Jle.ih, tliat thou mighteat beetow 
nal life upon all whom thou liaat given me," — i, e. b 
Jews and Gentiles. He proceeds, — " This is eternal lift, 
that they might know thee, the only true God ftke im^ 
God and true God, the Greek is capable of being render- 
ed, as to sense), and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent." 
Kow, what is there here different from that which w« 
preach and inculcate every Sabbath ? Do we not teach 
that there is one only living and true God ? And that he 
sent his Son to die for sinners .' And do we not insist 
that eternal life is connected with tlie reception of these 
truths i I really see no more difficulty here than in the 
text, " God BO loved the world that he sent his only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should nK 
perish, but have everlasting life." 

1 Cor, viii. 4 — 6, " Aa concerning, therefore, the eSting 
of those things thai are offered in sacrifice unto idols, we 
know that an idol is nothing in the world, and that there 
is none other God but one. For though there be that are 
called gods, whether in heaven or earth (as there be gods 
many and lords many), but to lis there is but one God, 
the Father, of whom are all things, and we in him : And 
one Lord, Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, and we 
by him." I have cited several verses for the sake of in- 
troducing the contest. From this it is plain that tlie one 
Crod, the Father, is not here placed in opposition to Christ 
but to the lords viany and gods man^ of the Heathen, 
you insist that the one God is in opposition ~' 




|ad« him, then, for the same reason e 



Christ i 

. opposi- 



'^rd (iit Kvfii;), you must insist that 
t to the Lordihip' (K^i-iTtf) of the Father; and of 
e denies the Lovdnhip of Creation to liim. It is 
, however, according to my apprehension, that God 
' here are mere synonymes. (See verse 5th, 
e A(y*wi»i Qui is explained by Biti n-eXAn and Kti^iti 
iti). Nothing is plainer than that Kb|io( is a common 
if Ood in the Old Testament and the 'Sev. 

what is predicated of the one God and one 
the same, — via. they are the Author and 
rver of all things. The uae of the preposition )«, 
I of this nature, has already been the subject of 



; nature of the wliole case shows that the Apostle 

■ the object of the Christian's worship in opposition 

e Heathen or idol gods. What, then, is that object? 

e God the Fatlier, and one Lord Jesus Christ ; for 

f are all things, and by whom are all things. The 

© evidently holds out Christ to be, in the same man- 

e object of tile Christian's worship as the Father i«, 

I the Apostle seems to me simply to assert the 

y of God, in opposition to idols, I am not able to per- 

e how the divinity of the Saviour is impeached by it 

e than the Lordship of the Father is impeached^ 

% Christ the one Lurd. To embrace my 
e passage in a brief paraphrase : — " Idols 
■e is but one God. There are indeed 
n such as are called, gods {Xiytfttm ei«)> ™ha 
e ^of/f and /oiy/t many ; yet Christians have only 
1 of worship — one God and Lord." 
s. 35, 36, '■ If he called them gods, unto whom 
3Pd of God came, and the Scripture cannot be 
; Bay ye of him, whom the Father hath sanctified. 
it into the world. Thou blasphemest, because I said, 
le Son of God?" Christ had previously said, " I 
y Father are one." At this the Jews took up stones 
i hun, " because, being a man, he made himself 
It is perfecdy clear that the Jews frequently 
ood, or pretended to understand, his affiTtiiationt 
tng himself as amounting to assertions that he wu.i 
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truly divine. In this case, however, it is said that J^^^| 
repelled such an interpretation uf his words by an ^^^pl^^^l 
tion which shows that he applied to himself the wntttj^^^l 
(inly in an inferior sense. ^^^H 

I an) not satisfied that the passage requires this dcdj^^^l 
The reply of Jesus is evidently argumenlum ad homS^^M 
" If the 01(1 Testament (the divine authority of whidu^H 
admit) calls them ^oJs, to whom the Word of Go^^^H 
addressed (Ps. Ixxxii. 6), i. e. if it call the magigtrst^^^l 
the Jews goilii, is it not proper that I, whom the Ptmi^^ 
hath sanctified and aent into ifte world, should call mysetf 
the Son of God 9" It' you are not offended when yiour 
Scriptures bestow the title of Elukim upon civil inagia> 
trates merely, much less is there reason to be angry when 
I, whom God hath distinguished IVom all others, tnade 
jtreeminent above them, and sent into the world on the" 
designs of mercy, should call myself the Son of God. 
Verse 37,— If 1 prove not tlie truth of these assertions by 
miracles, then disbelieve them. Verse 38,^But, if I do, 
believe the proof that may be drawn from my miracles, 
that the Father is in me and 1 in him. Now, w"hereiii did 
Jesus explain away any thing which he had before sud P 
The expression that the Father is in him and he m the 
Father, I do not understand as asserting his divine nKtnre 
in a direct manner. It is a phrase which is used to ex- 
press the idea that any one is f canjiinctim,mun Deo) mott 
nearly and affectionately united with God- (See 1 John 
iv. 16, where it is applied to Christians; also verses 12 
and 13.) 

In the whole passage it appears plain to me, that Jesus 
has not asserted any thing which could not be predicated 
of himself as sustaining the office of Jlessiah, He had 
called God his Father, and, as the Jews supposed, or seem 
to have supposed, in a pecuhar and appropriate sraise. 
But it did not follow that, by using this term, he meant 
to assert his divine nature. Rather the contrary appears. 
" Say ye of him whom the Father hath gancli/red and tent 
into the world," i. e. the Son of God, &c. Jesus does not 
undertake, then, to answer the question here whether he is 
truly divine, but simply to vindicate the language he bad 
used against tlie accusations of the Jews. " If your 
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e called Elohim, is it presumption in me Ut 
rmyself the Son of Godf" This ieavea the question 
^itated as to his divine nature, but vindicates the lan- 

_v he had used against the malignant aspersions of the _ 
mt, by on argument drawn from their own Scn'ptui 
Kt mtWB, indeed, that the term " Son of God," 
^appropriately designate Christ as divine, but a 
" ite Mediator — as him whnni the Father hath »i 

d tetU into ihe world. Did the Father taaclifg aiutl 
i into Ihe worid his Son as GOD, who is infinitely peTn 
fc sod immutable? As -Mediator, as Messiah, Christ 
f sent into the world — as Son he filled, and acted i 

nate capacity. How, then, can his being Son 
fve him to be divine ? Son of God, indeed, by usagq 

a kind o( proper name i and, in this view, <Ie>| 
lutes occasionaiiy a distinction in the Godhead, which X 
[eve to be eternal. In this manner we very commonljra 
V the t«rm now ; and in this way the Apostlea si 
' * use it. (See Heb, I 1— a) But this is, in » 
1^ only an occasional and aeeondarif use of it. Com-^ 
mly and appropriately it designates the incarnate Mea 
% as bom in a manner isupernatiiral (Luke i. Z5, comp,-! 
( the special object of divine love (Matt, xvij.! 
3, John iii. 35) ; and as exhibiting die best ai 
t resemblance of the Father (Col. i. 15, Heb. i. 3,J 
1 i. 14, X. 38, xiv. 10). Would theoli^ans keep thesa 
a In view, I cannot help thinking they might be abl» 
inderstand each other better, and to reason more con-^ 
hively. 

\ have thus summarily touched upon the principal text« ■ 
h are employed by Unitarians to oppoite the doctrines 
b [ have b^n endeavouring to defend. Whether I 
» violated the laws of exegesis in doing this, and 
Iwr you or I must depart from them, in explaining I 
>xU which seem to beat variance witli the opinionAl 
P we defend, must be left to tlie judgment of the inid- \ 

C reader. 

[ must observe, however, before I closie this Lctter.J 
ii concludes what I have at present to advance, i 
% to yotir seriBon, that I do not omit making obsrrva-fl 
K on the rest of the sermon because 1 accede la n 

L a 
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things which you profess to believe, or to the tna^^^l 
which jrou have represented tiie sentiments of Trinitiq^^^| 
in rt^;^ to various topics. I might mention the ^OV^^I 
in which you accuse us of treating the moral attriboti^^H 
God ; your appropriating to yourself and your part|',^^H 
iinpticatjon, the exclusive belief in all that is amiahlM^^H 
excellent in the Deitj- (pp. 15 — 18) ; your assertitn^^^H 
ihe reproaches which you are obliged to encountein^^H 
occasioned chiefly by your zeal to vindicate the dishong^^^H 
goodnesa and rectitude of God (p. IS) ; the laans^^^M 
which you state our views of the atonement, and byj^^l 
plicatioD appropriate to Unitarians only, many impo^^^l 
things in which we all agree (pp. 18—21); the qi^H 
priation also to Unitarians only, in a similar way, of O^^H 
views respecting the love of God, rational zeal in fe^JjI^^H 
and the benevolent virtues ; and the intimations llufi^^H 
are opposed to all tliat is excellent, and radonal, flfl^l 
worthy of belief. The manner in which you have treateit 
these topics, I do very much regret; and I cannot think 
that this is the way to convince opponents, or to termin&te 
disputes. If I have attempted to hold up you, or Uni- 
tarians, to ridicule — if I have misrepresented your senti- 
ments — made any effort to use the argumfntum ad iavidi' 
am — appealed to human authorities to decide the question 
between us — or appealed to any thing but the sober rules 
of exegesis — ^then I desire to know it, and be humbled for 
it. I will not say that 1 have not transgressed in any of 
these particulars ; for who that knows the hutnan heart 
does not know that it is deceitful ? But, 1 can say sincere- 
ly, I did not mean to trangress ; and tliat I will, with all 
my heart, thank the man who, in the spirit of Christiaii 
love, will point out ray error, and show me wherein 1 hare 
written in such a way as to endanger or render repulaive 
the cause which I am advocating. That cause I believe 
to be just; and I should regretito employ any unfairness 
to defend it. What real interest huve we but to know 
the truth ? And what but simple argument can lead us 
to it? 

I retire, then, from tlie field of review which the re- 
mainder of youv sermon presents ; for, since the pressure 
of my olticial duties, that cannot be abandoned o: 
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ed, is so great^ I am compelled to relinquish the idea^ 
which I at first entertained^ of pursuing the investigation 
of the topics presented by the remainder of your sermon. 
I have but a few considerations to add^ on the subject 
of the preceding pages; which must be reserved for 
another Letter* 



h 3 



LETTER V. 



In page 14th of your sermon you inform us ofj 
method in which you explain those passages which ■ 
to speak of the divine nature of Christ. The p 
is as foliows : — 
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I must hesitate, however, to adopt this principle, with- 
out examining its nature and tendency. On the supposi- 
tion that you admit the Bible to be a revelation from God, 
ua you aver, permit me to ask, whether it is the object of a 
revelation to disclose truths which are not knoicn, or are 
insufficiently estalilished ; or whether it is the object of a 
revelation to disclose truths already known and established r' 
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answer. The latter ; then your answer denies, 
, that it is a revelation. What the book of natuK 
ts, tlie Scriptures do not reveal. Is there, tiien, any 
' n the Scriptures, which the book of nature does not 
ibibit? If you L'oncede this, then I ask, 
K your ground, to obtain any notion of that thing which i 
' a wnknown before it was revealed 9 — e, g. the resurrec- 
n of the body is revealed. Now, it is a known property 
J human body to corrupt and perish. Shall 1 con- 
e a passage of Scripture, then, in such a manner aa to 
— 'ict this knouin property ? If not, then 1 can never 
i the resurrection of tlie body to be revealed, I, 
er, do construe the Scriptures so as to contradict this 
jndy known property of the human body — follow- 
! obvious assertion of the sacred writers, and not 
myself to force a constructive meaning upon their 
. Yet, if I understand you, I am at liberty ' 
n and modify, and turn the words from their most 
LB sense," because this sense is opposed to th* . 
I properties of the matter of which our bodies art \ 

ise is just the same in regard to any other fact or 

What I know already of a thing is, if you 
' to modify and restrain, and turn from their 
se," the words which are employed in revealing 
Be what is revealed I suppose to be at variance 
le /cnown doctrines or properties. Is there not 
e for great caution, and great doubt as to the i 
M of your principle ? 

ording to tiiis principle, moreover, the Scripti 
! construed very differently by persons of different 
It of knowledge. One man knows the properties of 
' r more extensively than his neighbour. He sees 
I what is revealed may consist with knnwn properlia 
I ; but his neighbour, who lacks this knowledge, 
! to perceive the consistency of revelation with 
e knows ; and this, because his knowledge does not 
y him to judge, or because what he thinks he knows, 
ly ignorant of. The same text in the Bible, 
re, may be received by one as a consistent part 
lUtion, and rejected liy the other. The measure 
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man's knowledge, consequently, cannot be a f 
by which the meaning of Scripture is to be prov«£ 

But you will say, " I can never believe in th 
ft revelation which contradJcts my reason." 
And here is the very place where I find the greatest j 
culty with your theory of interpretation. You T 
seem to me to carry your objecticing back to the i 
place. If God manifest tn the jiesh be an absurd!^ 
palpable contradiction — " an enormous tax upon. I 
creduIitT," as you aver — then the claims of the \ 
which asserts this are no doubt to be disregarded, 
is palpable contradiction we certainly can never I 

But, in determining what the Scriptures have tad 
we have no right to say, that because any paraculacH 
trine is repugnant to our views, therefore we will " 
and restrain, and turn from the obvious sense," tb 
in which it is conveyed. The rules of esegesb a>et3 
mass of wax, which can be moulded at pleasure intO^ 
shape that we may fancy. ^Ve do as great viola 
reason — to the first principles of all reasoning — whi 
regect these rules, as when we adoiit absurdities to beV 

In case an obscure term is used, 1 acknowledge^ 
clear passages, relating to the same subject, are to luS 
duced to ascertain its meaning. If Christ had been tin 
called God, I should allow that this term might t ~ 
plained by its use as applied to inferior beings : but m 
the sacred writers themselves have explained the me^,^ 
which they attach to it, by telling ua that Christ 18 fl 
God who created and governs the world — who is onmf-- 
sdent and eternal — Ae object of religious worship and 
prayer — God over all, or sopreme God (not to mentian 
" the true God," and the " Great God") — there is no law 
of esegeais, no method of interpretation, which can obscnre 
their meaning, that is not violence — an iniringement of tfie 
fundamental principles of interpretation — and therefore an 
abandonment of the first principles of our reason. It does 
appear to me, therefore, that my only resource in such a case 
is, to reject their authority, if I disbelieve the doctrine. 
To say that they did not mean to teach what they most 
obviously have taught, 1 cannot — must not; — no book can 
be understood — no writer can be interpreted at all — by 
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I «~ rule of exegesis, without forcing upon him tint 
bions of his readers. My syatein of philosophy, wcV 
1 say, differs from yours. What you view to be a pal- r 
be contradiction and absurdity, I view aa rational andl 
we know, is not an uncommon tact Inl 
g s book, then, that respects the subject of our di&C 
g opinions, you hold youreelf bound to construe it, aam 
D tave all that appears to you contradictory or absurd: 

_ ret it ju8t as its language obviously means, by th«fl 
mon laws of exegesis, which do not depend on my 1 
This book, then, may have two different 1 
nit^, according to us, in the same passages. Is thiaf 
Can it be ? Or rather, are not the laws of interpre- J 
I independent of you or me ? If not, how can tlw-^ 
ning of any writer be evetobtained P 
'~ii and 1 differ as to what John has taught in the first 
T of his gospel. I commence reading him with the 
[conviction that I cannot determine a priori, in all 
I, what the nature of God and Christ is, and with 
[tetief that John wrote what is a revelation from heaven- 
1 John and interpret him just as I do any other 
or, ancient or modem, by the general rules of exegesis, 
d by tile special eircxim stances and dialect in which 
Ee. I am as well satisfied that he meant 
Btruly divine nature of the Logos, as I am that he has 
e any assertion at all. I receive this assertion, there- 
I u declaring a fact which I ought to believe, and 
i, if I admit his .inspiration, 1 must believe. In the; 
i mtnner I treat all other passages which respect tfail 
t. I come in this way to the conclusion tliat Chriii' 
y divine — that he has a human and divine nature 
a (I undertake not to tell in what manner), that 
I of either nature as himself. The passages whidl 
mply his interiority to God, I tind to be capablt 
[planation without contradiction, or doing violence to 
Pluiguage, by the obvious fact that he has two natures 
1, which the sacred writers seem to me so plainly " 
^CBte. In this way 1 find one consistent whole. 
i the laws of exegesis. I admit, indeed, on the auth*« 
I of revelation, doctrines which iiatural religion never' 
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taught ; but vhi/ should not a remlalion teaeh i 
which natural rtiiginn did not? 

Here, then, I take ray stand. / abide fnf the 4 
declaratiotu of the jVpio Testament wrilera, inlerpf^ 
the eomtni/n laws of language. My views reconcile «l 
Beeming discrepancies of descripticiii in regard to C 
without doing violence to the language of any, I a 
lieve, and do believe, that the sacred writers are c 
tent, -without any explanation but such as the 1 
interpretation admit and require. 

On the other hand, when you read the Ist of Johi 
say. The known properties of Christ must 1 
description. How, then, are those properties known f'M 
the same writer — the same authority — the same revdaT 
But what can give to one^art of John's book OByM 
credit than to the other part I* You will say you caiT 
derstand belter how Christ can be inferior to God, < 
how he can be divine. Granting this might be the>| 
is a revelation merely to teach us things which are obvifl 
or may it disclose those which are most difficult, andd 
not be discovered by unassisted reason } If the lattfflifl 
can you aver tliat Christ may not be revealed as a d" 
person ? To show a priori that this is impossible O 
surd, is really out of the question. The religion of nfl 
teaches nothing for or against this fact. The aimple qii 
tion then is. What has John said ? Not what your philu- 
■ophy may lead you to regard as probable or improbable. 
And I must be allowed to say again, if John has not 
taught UB that Christ is truly divine, I am utterly unable, 
by the laws of exegesis, to make out that he has asserted 
any thing in his whole gospel. 

If I believed, then, as you do, that a Saviour with a 
human and divine nature is " an enormous tax on human 
credulity," I should certainly reject the authority of John, 
To violate the laws of exegesis, in order to save his credit, 
I could regard, with my present views, as nothing more 
than striving to keep up a fictitious belief in divine revela- 
tion. It is what 1 cannot do, and what no man ought to 
do. It would be impossible for me, with your views, tn 
hesitate at all about giving up entirely the old idea of fl 
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e uupir&tion and authority of the sacred books. How 
I Ihey be divine if tliey teach palpable absurdities ? 
i that they do teach what you call [)alpable absurdities, 
^l quite siitis6ed can be amply proved from the simple 
■UcAtion of the laws of interpretation. 
Xaa have, however, undertaken to vindicate your 
I of construing the Scriptures, by intimating the 
Mity of interpreting several seemingly unlimited asser- - ' 
I, in respect to Chria&xna, in the same way as you do I 
' ij respect to Christ " Recollect," you say, " the ( 
ified manner in which it is said of Chrisdans, that 
^ possess all tilings, know all things, and do all things." 
1 again, in order to show how we may " modify and 
run, and turn from the obvious sense," the passages 
b respect tlie divinity of Christ, you say, " It is our 
explain such texts, by the rule which we apply to 
C texts, in which human beings are called gods, and 

be partakers of the divine nature, to know and 
s all things, and to be filled with all God's fulness." 

I have already examined the manner in which the Bible 
Is men god». I'here is and can be no mistake here ; 
I instead of attributing to them divine attributes, it al- 
Mpb accompanies the appellations with such adjuncts aa 
Vd *SB^i>st mistake. It does not call any man God f I 
J then add, that the Ooil is meant who is the Creator of ] 
Kuni verse. 

WOT does the New Testament anywhere call men God. 
|1 you produce the instance, unless it be in the case of 
, which is the com in question > But that the ap- 
1 here is bestowed under circumstances totally di- 
e from those in which it is applied to men in the Old 
a fact too obvious to need farther esplana- 
The Hebrew word J£lohim had plainly a latitude 
e extensive, — j. e. it ^k capable of a greater variety 
e than the Greek wora ©m fTkeon. (!od). Can you 
iduce from the Greek Scriptures, t. e. iJie New Testa- 
'., an instance where But is applied to any man what- 

^la regard to the assertion, " that Christians are made- | 

1 of the divine nutiire" (2 Pet. i. 4), a mistake- ' 
i the tneaning is scarcely possible. Whereby fu t. 



by the gospel) are given unto us," says tbe Apostle, ' 
ceeding great and precious promises, that by tbbhi 
Toight be parlafears of the dirine nature." But how? 
answers Oiis question : — " Having escaped the corrup- 
tion that is in the world through lust" That is, by morai 
purification you will become assimilated to God, or par- 
takers of that holy nature which he possesses. Does the 
context here afford any ground for mistake ? 

In 1 John ii, 20, Christians are s^d to have " an unc- 
tion from the Holy One, and to know all ihingi." In dw 
preceding verse, the Apostle had been describing apostates 
who forsook the Christian cause, because they were not 
sincerely attached to it. The case of real Christians, wbo 
have an unction from the Holy One, is different. ThCT 
" know all tbings." And what means tins ? The sequM 
explains it : — " I have not written unto you," says he, 
because ge know not the tiiilh; but because i/e know itt 
and that no lie is of the truth." To "know all things," 
then, plainly means here, to know all that pertains to 
Christian doctrine and duty, so as to persevere, and not to 
apostatise from the truth, as others had done. 

Is this, however, asserting (as you affirm in your Ser- 
mon), in " an unquali/ied taanner, that Christians know 
all things f " 

In John xiv. 26, the Holy Ghost is promised to the 
Apostles, " to taach them all things, and to bring all things 
to their remembrance, whatsoever Christ had said anto 
them." Again (John xvi. 13), the " Spirit of Truth is 
promised to guide the disciples inlo all h-ulh :" and, in 
I John ii. 27, the anointing which Christians have received 
is said to " teach them all things." In all these cases, the 
context leaves no room to doubt that " all things essential 
to Christian doctrine and practi^" is meant. No person, 
I presume, ever understood theflkiassages as meaning that 
the Apostles or Christians should be endowed with omni- 
science. 

Yet, in the other case, where Christ is asserted to be 
God, the context is such, that the great body of Christiaiui, 
in every age, have understood the sacred writers as assert- 
ing that he was truly divine. Is there no difference be- 
tween the two cases ? You make them indeed tlie same. 



^BTespect to the principle of interpretation. To niy mind ] 
^■f difierence h &i^, — that, in the one case, the adjuncts 
^Hfn^nf you from ascribing omniscience to Christians ; in i 
Hk other, they lead you necessarily to ascy'ibe divine pr»- i 
^^pffw to CItrist, unless you " turn their meaning from the ' 
Hwious sense," so far as to tranfigress the fundamental 
^^■ximB of interpreting language. 

Htin 1 Cor. iii. 22, the Apostle says to the Corinthian 
^■lurches, " All things are yours ;'' and the same Apostle 
fpeskB of himself (2 Cor. vi. 10) as " having nothing, yel 
^B^tfti'i/f all thinga." In the first case, the context adds, 
^HRHietlier Paul, or Apollos, or Cepha.t, or the vorld, or 
^Bk or death, or things present, or things to come — all are 
^Bnn, and ye are Christ's," — i. c. simply, (when the 
^^hrewolDgy ia construed as elsewhere), let no man glory 
^K^dus or that particular teacher ; all teachers belong to 
^BpChurch ; and all things in the present and future world 
^KSX minister to the good of the Church. Why shouli] ' 
^Hn covet exclusive individual possessions, when you haw 
^B interest in tlie wholes R^rain, tlierefore, from the | 
^EUt of jeialouey and contention. 
^KTbe second case is merely antithesis. The Apostle 
^Botly averts (compare tlie context), that although he hoa 
Hnle indeed of this world's good, yet he possessea a far i 
^Bgn excellent and satisfactory good, in comj>aris<in o^ 1 
^B||cfa all else is nothing. In the siune sense, we every 
Hk B^>eak of a man's ull, — meaning that which he most d&- ] 
^E£a «nd loves best 
^Kt can* no more see here than in the other instancMil 

S" J discussed, why you should affirm that Christiant \ 
A, " in an uoritiiilified maimer, to possess all tllingB." J 
**-One expression still remains. Iti Kph. iii. 19, iha i 
.Aportlc exhibits his fervent wishes tliut the^'hristians of ^ 
Kjihestis might " be filled with all the fulness of God.**' f 
Bv ciiinparing this enpression, as applied to Christ in CoL j 
i. lit, ii. t), with John i. 14, \G. and Eph. i. 23, it appear* i 
evident, that, by the fulnem of God, is mennt the abiui- I 
dant git\n and graces which were bestowed on Christ, and 1 
through liim upon hts disciple*, — John i. IS. Eph. i. S3. I 
Whpii Paul prays, therefore, that the Church at E{>hesua I 
iitight be " filled with tlie fulness of God," he prays liiiiply J 
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that they might be abundantly feplenished with the.^ 
and graces peculiar to the Christian religion. But!] 
does such an afiirmatian concern the principle oF t 
in question ? 

I am well satisfied that the course of reaaooing ji 
you have embarked, and the principle now in questioE 
which you explain away the divinity of the Saviour, i 
lead most men who approve of them, eventually to the 
concIusioR that the Bib^e is not of iilivine origin, and don 
not oblige us to belief or obedience, . I do not aver that 
they will lead you there. You have more serious views of 
the importance of religion than many, perhaps, of those 
who speculate with you. Consistency with your present 
views will afford strong inducement not to give up tfte 
di\'ine authority of the Scriptures. But are there aot 
some who embrace Unitarian sentiments, that have no in- 
consistency to fear by adopting such an opinion P Deem- 
ing what you have publicly taught diem to be true, — vis. 
that it is " no crime to believe with Mr. Belsham," who 
declares that the Scriplurei are not the word of God, — 
feeling the inconsistency (as I am certain some of them 
will and do feel it) of violating the rules of interpretation, 
in order to make the Apostles speak, as in their apprehen- 
sion they ought to speak, and unable to reconcile what the 
Apostles say, with their own views, — will it not be natural 
to throw oi!" the restraints which the old ideas of the in- 
spiration and infallibility of the Scriptures impose upon 
them, and receive them simply on the ground on wludi 
ihey place any other writings of a moral and religious na- 

I make no pretensions to uncommon foresight, in regard 
to this subject. I certainly do not say these things with 
invidious designs, and for the sake of kindling the fire of 
contention. Very far from it. On the contrary, I Ifear 
that the parties now contending here, will not cease to 
contend, until this ground be openly taken. For myself, 
I regard it as more desirable, in many points of view, that 
the authority of the Scripture should at once be cast off, 
and Its claims to divine inspiration rejected, than that sudi 
rules of exegesis should be introduced, as to make the 
■Scriptures speak, against their obvious meaning, whatever 
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/ party may desire. Avowed unbelief in the divinr 
ibority of the Scripturea ciin never continue long, aa I 
believe, in the present day of light and ex- 
nation- Such a state of things may pass away with 
C generation who act in it : But it ia a more difficult 
1 purge away the stain which Christianity may 
IDtTact by violated laws of interpretation. Those who do 
s violate these laws, may obtain and hold, for a long 
e, great influence over the mass of people who are 
t accustomed to examine, in a critical manner, the nicer 
nnts of theology. If opponents to this method of inter- 
'on hft up the voice of warning, they may not be 
They are liable to the imputatjon of bigotry, tit 
But when men professedly cast 
authority of the Scriptures, the 
uid the great body of plain and 



ility, or ignorance. 
BIT respect to the 
iKComes different, 
people will revolL 
In making these observations on the nature and pro- 
'}\e consequences of that exegesis which explains away 
Deity of Christ, 1 cannot tliink that I am building 
a In the air to amuse ray own imagination. For ten 
past, I have been called every week to duties which 
ntated tne to be conversant with the history of inter- 
Ltion, as it has appeared in Germany, a country which, 
half a century, has produced more works on criticism 
■acred literature than the world contains besides. 
it fifty years since, 8em!er, Professor of Divinity, at 
began to lecture and publish on the subject of in- 
Btino, in a manner that excited the attention of the 
lie German Empire. The grand principle by which 
explained away whatever he did not think proper to 
'eve, was that which has been called iiccommodaiioB. 
nuintalned tliat the Apostles and Saviour ol^en ad- 
representations and doctrines into tlieir instructions, 
were calculated merely for the purpose of persuad- 
Ae Jews, being uccmnmodaUd to their prejudices ; but 
were not intended to be a real directory of senti- 
In this way, whatever was inconsistent with '~'~ 
views, he calleil arcommodation ; and thus, at or 
iT^ed it from the list of Christian doctrines. 
SemJer'i origitu^ genius and great learning soon gav* 
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currency to hia views in Germany, where a syeti 
theology and exe^sis had prevailed, which, in not It 
respects, needed reformation. Since his time, a hof 
writers (many of tliem with exalted talents and 1 
extensive erudition) have arisen, who have exac ' 
explained, modified, and defended the doctrine of a 
morlatian. The more recent method of exegesis, howen 
in Germany, has been to solve all the miraculous facts re- 
lated in the Bible, by considerations which are affirmed to 
be drawn from the idiom and ignorance of antiquity in 
general , and in particular of the sacred writers theraselvea, 
Thus, with Eichhom, tile account of the creation and Ml 
of man is merely a poetical and philosophical speculation, of 
some ingenious person, on the origin of the world and of 
evil. (Urgeschichte, passim.) So, in regard to the oar- 
ing up of Isaac by Abraham, he says, " The Godhead 
could not have required of Abraham so horrible a crime ; 
and there can be no justiHcation, palliation, or excuse, for 
this pretended command of the Divinity." He tlien ex- 
ptuns it " Abraham Jrenmud that he must offer up 
Isaac; and, according to the superstition of the dmes, re- 
garded it as a divine admonition. He prepared to execute 
the mandate which his dream had conveyed to him. A 
lucky accident (probably the rustling of a ram who was 
entangled in the bushes) hindered it ; and this, according 
to ancient idiom, was also the voice of the Divinity," 
(Bibliothek. Band i. s. 45, &c.) 

The same writer represents the history of the Mosuc 
legislation, at Mount Sinai, in a curious manner. Moses 
ascended to the top of Sinai and built a fire there — (how 
he found wood on this barren rock, or raised it to the top, 
Eichhom does not tell us) — a fire consecrated to the wor- 
ship of God, before which he prayed. Here an unexpected 
and tremendous thunder-storm occurred. He seized the 
occasion to proclaim the laws which he had composed in 
his retirement aa the statutes of Jehovah,— leading the 
people to believe that Jehovah had conversed with hiin. 
Not that he was a deceiver ; but he really believed that the 
occurrence of such a thunder-storm was a sufficient proof of 
the fact that Jehovah had spoken to him, or sanctioned the 
work in which he hud been engaged.% {Bibliotliek. Band' 



i llwil. 1, B. 76, &c.) The prophecies of the Old Testa- 
mt are, according to hiiH] patriotic wishes, expressed 
'i lU the fire and elegance of poetry, for the future 
K|irDsperity and a future deliverer of the Jewish nation. 
tfPw^eten, Bibliotbek, Einleit. passim.) 
B"-. In like manner, C. F. Ammon, Professor of Theology, 
ft Erlangen, tells «s, in respect to the miracle nf Christ's 
liking on the water, that, " to walk on the sea, is not to 
md on the waves, as on the solid ground, as Jerome 
nf, but to walk through the waves so far as the shoats 
wl, and then to swim." (Pref. to eilit of Emesti 
!, Interpret, p. 12.) So in regard to the tuinicleof the 
•ta tmd fishes (Matt. xiv. 15), he says that Jesus pro- 
faly distributed some loaves and fishes which he had to 
e who were around him, and thus excited, by his ex- 
, others among the multitude, who had provisions,, 
ajrtribute them in hke manner. (P. 16.} 
Thiess, in his commentary on the Acts, explains the 
mimculoua effusion of the Spirit, on the day of Pentecost 
(Acts ii.) in the following manner. " It is not uncom- 
mon," says he, " in those countries, for a violent gust of 
wind to strike on a particular spot or Jiouse. Such a gust 
is commonly accompanied by the electric fluid, and the 
sparks ul' this are scattered all around. These float about 
the chamber, liecome apparent, and light upon the dis* 
dples. Tliey kindle into entliusiasm at this ; and Iwlievc 
the promiBe of their blaster is now to be performed. Thia 
enthusiasm s|»ectntors assemble to witness ; and, instead of 
iyre&cWmg, as before, in Hebrew, each one uses his own 
native tongue to proclaim his feelings." 

I have not followed the words through the whole, but 
have gi^'en the substance of Thiess's views in my two latl 
•entences. 'Such was the outpoiuing of the Spirit, and' 
■ucii the gift of tongues. 

The same Thteas (Coram, on chap, iii,] represents the 
mimculous cure by Peter, of the man who was lame ftora 
his birth, in a very wngulur way. " This man," says he, 
" was kme only according to report. He never walked 
«ny;*o the people believed that he could not walk Peter 

[Jahn. being more s^gucioits, however, Ihrtattned him. 
lh« Diuneof the Mei^siol),' said they, 'stand up.' Th* 
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word Messiah had a magical power, IJe stood up, 



V that he could walk. To p 
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prevent t 
of men trom being turned into rafte (at 
chose the most sagacious party, and connected hiniBelf 
with the ApoBtlea." 

The case of Ananias falling down dead, is thus repre- 
sented by the same writer. " Ananiaa felt down terrified ; 
but probably he was carried out and buried, wliile still 
alive." 

Heinricha, however, who produces this Comment of 
Thiess, relates another mode of explaining the occiirreoce 
in question, — viz. that Peler ulahhcd Ananiaa ; " which," 
says Heinricha, " doea not at all disagree with the vehe- 
ment and easily -exasperated temper of Peter." (Nov, 
Test. Koppianum, vol. iii. partic. ii. pp. 355 — 357, &c.) 

Numerous systems of Ilermeneutica, i. e. the Art of 
Interpretation, have been written and published in Qei- 
raany, on this plan. Meyer, in a very laboured syston of 
Hermeneutica of the Old Testament, in two large octavos, 
has a body of rules by which every thing miraculous is to 
be explained away. He concedes that there is tlte gsme 
objection to admitting any one miracle, aa to admitting; slL 
He therefore rejects the whole. So Bauer, in his Het- 
raeneutica; and a multitude of others. 

In the course of the discussiona which these principles have 
excited in Germany, the question about Christ's divinity 
has been entirely forgotten. When the contest first begM), 
this point, among others, was warmly contested. But the 
fiindamental questions, whether the Scriptures are diviaely 
inspired, and whether the doctrine of arcommodriiion cait 
be used in all its latitude, in interpreting them, soon took 

I the place of this. Accommodation has been sifted, attack- 
ed, defended, explained, moderated, modified, itself ncoom- 
■modaied ; so that, at last, it is nearly driven from the 
ground, and the plain and simple rules of grammntica] in- 
terpretation arc triumphant among the best part of the 
German critics. 
In the mean time, they have not returned to the prin- 
ciples of their Lutheran Symbol. Very far from it. While 
many of them allow that John, and Peter, and Paul, c" ' 
believe and teach the doctrine of Christ's divinity, a 
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atonement, they hold Uiemselves under no obligatJ* 

receive them. De Wette, who has recently published 

'Stem of Theology, and ia Profesaor of tlie same at the 

Diversity of Berlin, maintains that the Pentateuch was 

iposed about the time of the Captivity; that the Jewish 

iintual WSB of gradual formation, accessions being made to 

it by superstition ; and tliat the Book of Chronicles (w^ich 

ia filled witli scraps and inconMstencies) was foisted into 

the canon by some of the priesthood, who wislied to exalt 

order. Ilia lieilvage, which contained these 

itiments, was published before the deatli of Grieabach, 

came out reconunended by him, who sayi 

' to the young literary adventurer (De Wette), that 

endeavoured to bring Judaism into disrepute, 

answer is. This is no more than Paul himself has lahoi 

lodo, ■— (Pref. to BeUriigi.) 

In his book on the atonement of Christ, (Demo*.-, 
(.Tiruli ej-piataria,} he represents Christ as disappointed 
that the .lews would not hearken to him as a moral teacher 
simply ; which wj)b the first character he assumed. Christ 
then assumed the character of a priipliet, and asserted 
divine mission, in order that the Jews might be indu< 
tfl listen to him. Finding tlmt they would not do 
and diut they were determined to destroy him, 
not to lose the wliole object of his mission, and to convi. 
iiecesi^ity into an occasion of giving himself credit, he ga^ 
out that his death itself would be crpiatoty. 
Yet De Wette holds a most exalted rank 
I doubt whether Germany can boast of an oriental schol 
or a literary man, who has mure admirers than 
Wrtte. 

What shall we say now of De Wette ? That he is 
Christian ? Pie would look with astonislunent on any 
who would think of such an accusation, and tux htm 
a great <legree of illiberolity and superstition. 

You are doubtless inclined, before this time, to aay^ 
■'What is all this to us? We do not avow or defend such 
nptnions." True, I answer, — at present you do not. A 
ahort time since, tJiey did not : but as soon aa their num- 
bers increased, so that they began to be fearless of cudm* 
(|Uences, and their antagonists urged the laws of exej 
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upon them, they abandoned the ground of defendin, 
divine authenticity of the Bible at once, A few ; 
since] the state of theological questions in Ge 
mmiy fespects, was similar to what it now is herAi-i^ 
present, tiie leading German, critics (rejecting i 
tiim, and casting off all ideas of the divine ori^n of^ 
Scriptures), are disputing with great zeal the quesdoni^ 
Whether a miracle be possible ? Whether God and Nature 
are one and the same thing? (Schelling, a (^mns, is at 
the bead of a great party which maintains that they are die 
same.) And whether the Jews ever expected any Aressiah^ 
Some time ago, many of their critics maintained tliat no 
Messiah was predicted in the Old Testament ; but now, 
they question even whether the Jews had any expectation 
of one. It would »eem now, that they have come ne&rly 
to the end of questions on theology : at least I cannot well 
devise what is to come next. 

It does seem to me, that it needs only a thorough ac- 
quaintance with German reasoners and critics (a thiiw 
which is fast coming in), to induce youi^ men to go with 
them, who set out with the maxim, that " to believe with 
Mr Belsham is no crime." No man can read these writov 
without finding a great deal of excellent matter in them, 
well arranged, and of real utility. I venture to add, that 
no man can study them thoroughly, and afterwards take 
up Priestley, Betsham, Carpenter, Yates, Lindsay, or otliw 
recent English Unitarian writers, as eviHcs, with any plea- 
sure. I ought, perhaps, to except Cappe, who appears to 
have studied diligently his Bible. He was evidently a 
lover of Biblical study. But the incomparably greater 
acquiaitiona of the German critics, in every department of 
study, spread a charm over their writings, for the lover of 
discussion and literature, that is not often found in produc- 
tions of this nature. I must add, that, much as I differ in 
sentiment from them, and fimdamenlalli/ subfersine of 
Christianity as I believe their views to be, I am under 
great obligations to them for the instructions they have 
given me ; and specially for affording me so much satiafac- 
tion, that we need nothing more than the simple rules of 
exegesis^ and a candid believing heart, to see in the Scrip- 
tures, with overpowering evidence, all the substantial and 



Inportaiit (loctHiies wliJcli have 

tainated orthodoT. 

■■ Sach has been the impression o 

n writers : and, with such impi 

!t the time that I have spent in studying them, Abler 

bvocBtes than tiiey for the fashionable philosophy of the 

my, which is endeavouring to explain away the peculiar 

IbctrineR of the Scriptures, I do not espect to find. 

' Able, however, bs they are, my mind returns from the 

tudy of them with an impression more deep, radical, and 

Mi^octury than ever before, that the doctrines commonly 

' TioannaXcA evangelical m orthodox, are the doctrines of 

e Scripture?, and are the truth of God. My views as 

D the exegesis of' particular texts, in some cases, have been 

need by the stiidy of philology and interpretation, 1 

ul(! not rely for the proof of doctrines now, on some 

ts which I once thought containetl such proof. But 

y impressions of the real truth and importance of evan- 

Jnical doctrines, I can truly soy, are greatly strengthened. 

y Before you pronounce sentence upon the German ex- 

Dntors and critics, to whom I have referred above, I 

It you will give them a hearing. I should rejoice to 

I that you are engaged in the study of them : for a 

ind capable of reasoning and thinking as yours, muitt 

MWariiy, as it seems to me, come to the same condu- 

ms with Eichhorn, and Paulus, and Henke, and Ecker- 

, and Herder, and other distinguished men of the 

' German school ; or enibrace with us the sentiments 

Phicb are commonly denominated orthodox. I cannot r«- 

litl fVoui adding, that I do most earnestly hope and pray 

r tlie latter, 

I You may be ready, perhaps, to express your surprise. 

it I stuinid commend the study of such writers as thow 

I have quoted. I am well aware, indeed, that the 

mind revolts at the glaring impiety of such com- 

u those which I have prmluced : but, after all, if 

kman were to judge of and condemn these very writers by 

j few selections of this nature, it would be hasty. On 

iota which are not concerned witl) thr special doctri^rii 

if Christianity — in illuBtrating critical and literary histray, 

fy, naluni) history, and grnnimaUctil exegesis — in n 
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word, every thing literary or scientific that 
the Bible — who can enter into competition with i ^^^^ 
German writers ? But it should be understood, that thetfe 
are writera on these subjects in Germany, who are what is 
denominated orthodox, as well as those of a different cha- 
racter, such as I have just mentioned. The lover of acute, 
thorough-going, radiciil discussion, will lose much, if he 
does not cultivate an acquaintance with both these classes 
of writers. 

I know, indeed, that you are an advocate for iinliniited 
research. For myself, I have long practised upon this 
principle ; and I cannot but think the cautious fears of 
many of those with whom I agree in sentiment, in respect 
to the limits of study, though honourable to the spirit of 
piety which they cherish, and indicative of real interest 
and concern for the prosperity of the Church, arc not 
well-founded. The fundamental principle of Protestant- 
ism is, that the Bible is the only rule if faith and practice. 
To know what the Bible teaches, then, is the great object 
of all religious knowledge, To understand this, (as to ac- 
quire every thing else,) study and diligence are necessary. 
Men are not inspired now, as the Apostles and primitive 
Christians were, to understand all truth. Men are im- 
perfect, and have imperfect knowledge. No one sect, 
party, or body of men, can claim absolute perfection of 
knowledge or virtue. And as a great many points of in- 
quiry (interesting and important ones too), may be ma^ 
naged by men of sobriety, in the use of only their natural 
intellect, and their resources of learning, the man who 
loves the Book of God, and desires the most extensive ac- 
quaintance with it which he can possibly make, will not 
neglect their works, nor any other source of knowledge 
within bis power. It was a noble maxim of a Heathen, 
"J^as est el ab hosts doceri ;" We may receive instrucHon 
even from an enemy. Christians too often forget this ; and 
permit antipathy to particular sentiments, to exclude them 
from all the profit which might be derived from a more 
enlarged acquaintance with the writings of opponents. 
Believing, as I do, that many who are arrayed against the 
sentiments that I espouse, are not destitute of sense, or of 
learning, and are not to be despised, I am inclined always 
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Dw they vindicate their cause. If I am 
jy iheir arguments, I am rendered better 
' o«m, and more able to defend them by such an 
ation. But if I could not practise upon the noble 
. " We mail receive instruction ei'en from an enemy," I 
"^ould at least apply anotlier one to vindicate the rtoay of 
the Gennan writers, and justify myself for even recom- 
mending it, in proper esses. I would say (as was sdd in 
a different connexion, and for a different object), " EgypUi 
\ tunt, tpiiUemus }" Thry are Egyptians, let us lake their 
' lUt, Shall I not accept the good which they proffer 
', and proffer me in a more scientific manner, and well 
jested, lucid, established form, than I can elsewhere 
Without hesitation, I answer. Yes. 
' 1 cannot help viewing the subject in another light 
Btery student in theology, every Christian minister, ou^t 
Sbe eatablwhed in the truth, and able to " convince gain- 
w can he do this, if he dnea not know what 
lagainmyerii allege? Is he to engage in war against 
b foee of truth, without knowing the weapons by whidi 
b enemies are to assail him ? It is a mistaken system of 
hicatian, indeed, which teaches him thus — which thrusts 
a young man upon the Church, unacquainted with the 
ture of its enemies' assaults, and liable, of course, to be- 
ne the victim of the first powerful attack that is made 
a him. Without any doubt, private Christians should 
e little or nothing to do with all this ground of dispute; 
t it is a shame for a minister of the gospel, who has the 
not to seize every advantage in his power tS' 
' himself as able as possible to defend the caxatf 
bich he has espoused. 
I' I may venture to add a bett«r authority still, to confirm 
reasonings, An inspired Apostle has directed 
" prove all Ihingt ;" but to " hold Jhtt that 
h it good." How does he comply with the spirit of 
> direction, who never examines any views that differ 
a his own ; but settles down with the full conviction 
right, and that all who differ fVom him are 
Wig? As no man, now, is in^ired, and no man, thcre- 
n, 11 free from some error, does it not become those who 
IB to be " set for the defence of the truth." to examine. 
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as far aa it tnay be in tlieir power, tlie dissentient vieiq 
odiers, who have called themselves Christians, and 1 
lay claim to an extensive understanding of tlie Woi 
God ? Such an examination will enlarge their view8,;i|| 
render them more able to oppose error and defend. C 

Such are my reasons for pursuing tfje study of C 
writers, and commending the study of them. Truth] 
notliing to fear from examination. If the sentiments ij 
espouse will not stand the test of investigation, then I 
abandon them. I never shall willingly embrace any k 
menta, except on such a condition. But, in re 
study of the more Ubeval (so called) German writei 
fear no injury from it in the end to the sentiments cT 
minated evangelical. Exege^a has come, by discuss 
among them, to a solid and permanent science. That the 
Scriptural writers taught substantially, what we believe to 
be orthodoxy, is now conceded by some of their most able 
expoaitora. 

There is another point of view in which the subject may 
be regarded. The person who reads their works will see 
what the spirit of doubt and unbelief can do, in respect b) 
the Book of God, and where it will carry the men who 
entertain it. It is indeed a most affecting and awful les- 
son. But is there no reason to fear that we are to leam it 
by sad experience ? Does not the progreaa of the senti- 
ments which you defend illustrate the nature of this sub- 
ject } A short time since, almost all the Unitarians of 
Ne,w England were simple Arians. Now, if I am cor- 
rectly informed, thei'e are scarcely any of the yaunger 
preachers of Unitarian sentiments who are not simple 
Hwmanitarimis. Sucli was the case in Germany. The 
divinity of Christ was early assailed ; inspiration was nest 
doubted and impugned. Is not this already begun here i 
Natural religion comes next in order ; and tile question 
between tlie parties here may soon be, in substancB, 
whether natural or revealed religion is «ur gm'de and oui* 
hope. 

For myself, I must say, it is my conviction, that the 
sooner matters come to thia issue the better. Not that 
natural religion is better in itself than Unitai'iantsm : No. 
I believe that Christianity, under any form, is better dian 



{ Seism. But the contest which is now oirried on here ] 
3 speedily terminated by such an issi: 
parties will then understand each other ; and tt 
will understand the subject of dispute. I cannot think 
th>t they do at present. It is but very recently that ex- 
plicit declarations have been made in print by you and 
your friends. And, though with such views as I possess, 
I cannot help feeling the most sincere regret that such 
sentiments should be propagated ; yet I can never do 
otherwise than applaud that ingenuousness which openly 
avows sentiments that are more privately inculcated. I 
shall be very ready to confess my appreliensions are quite 
erroneous, if the lapse of a tew years more does not pro- 
I inee, in many cases, the undisguised avowal of the Ger- 
D divinity, in all its latitude. I anticipate this, because 
I believe tliat the laws of exegesis, when thoroughly nn- 
xl, and applied without party bias, will necessarily 
i men to believe that the Apostles inculcated, for sub- 
, those doctrines which are now called orthodoxt 
1 as tliere will probably be not a few who will reject 
! doctrines, my apprehension is, that, to take die 
Oerman ground, will, ei'e long, be deemed both Ingenuoiw. 
and expedient. 

Believing, however, as 1 now do, while my convictions 
rtrmoin. I must act agreeably to them. - I hope I shall 
never be guilty of exercising an exclusive or persecuting 
■pirit. But, while my present views last, 1 cannot look 
witli indilference on the great contest which is pending 
in thin jjart of our country. I must regard tlie opinions, 
which you have avowed in your sermon, to be tunda- 
mentally subversive of what appear to nie to be the pecu- 
liarities or the Chrisdan system. If the doctrine of Chrisf s 
divinity and humanity be not true, nor that of tJie vicurioue 
riKrlfice of Christ, and pardon by it — if human nature be 
t of itself entirely destitute of princtptes of liolineu, 
Ittt may tit men for heaven, and does not need special 
erating and sanctifying grace — then I know not what 
e is in the Christian system, that very much concent! 
T duty or our interest, which is not taught by the prin- 
Bples of natural religion, nor what there is for which it ' 
X duty to contend. The great question at present b 
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twcen you and me in, Wliat does the Bible teach ( 
subjects proposed ? For our answer to this questioD,; jl 
and I stand aecountable to the Judge of quick and d^ 
»nd, as mmisters of his gospel, and interpreters o£m 
word, we are placed under an awful reaponsibilit^. < 
either of us yiolate the reason which God haa given u 
iiur inquiries— are led by partial views, by passion, byr, i 
prejudice, by thirst for popularity with our friends, or s 
tear of reproach from thoee whom we are obliged to cod- 
sider as opponents — Christ will require from us an account 
of our conduct Wlien I think on this, and look back 
and ask myself whether I have conducted this whole dis- 
pute with a view to my account and in tlie fear of God, I 
cannot but feel solicitude lest, through the deceitfulness of 
the human heart, something may have escaped nie whitji 
may prove prejudicial, in some way or other, to the pro- 
motion of real truth. If you see this, my dear Sir, tell me 
where and what it is. We have no real interest but to 
know, believe, and obey the truth. And, supposing truth 
to be what it now appears to me to be, I cannot believe 
otherwise than that you are endeavouring to inculcate 
principles radically subversive of the gospel of Christ. 
Will you do me the justice to believe that 1 may have 
honestly formed such an opinion, without taking m " '' 
from creeds, or grounding it on tradition ; and « 
the spirit that would establish an inquisition, or lord it qi 
tile consciences of men, or treat you with disrespect?, < 

In a word, with those who have the convictions I' 
possess of the nature and importance of tlie gospel sjatenv 
it can never admit of a question, whether they are to make 
all the opposition in their power (provided it be done in 
the spirit of Christian candour and benevolence), to tite 
prevalence of sentiments like yours. I cannot but view 
the question between us as amounting to this, whether ve 
shall retain Christianity, or reject all but the name ? If I 
am wrong, may the Lord forgive me, and grant me better 
views. If you are wrong, my heart's desire and prayer to 
God is, that the same blessing may be bestowed on you. 

Allowing that I and those with whom I act are sincere 
in our belief, you yourself would say, that we should be 
justly chargeable with the greatest inconsistency, did we 
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not feel strong liesires to resJBt the innovations that 
:ittempted in many imjmrtant points of our theoh 
Permit nie to aild, that real charity may sometimes 
but^ Btrun); feelings and a deep interest on this subject, 
iiriieiit beneTolence towards those who ditler from us, 
whom we think to be in a dangerous condition, rather 
to party zeal, blind credulity and ignorance, or an el 
mtnating and injurious spirit. 

And now, to bring these dready protracted Letters 
rfose, you will permit me respectfully and seriously U 
licit tliat you would look Iwick an^ 
whidt has occasioned these remarks 
AMited tile sentiments of the great body of Christians 
lliiB country correctly P Have you produced the n 
iirgiiments on which they rely ? Have you treated them 
with respect, with gentleness, with tenderness ? Has your 
mple aim been to reiison with them, to convince th( 
t to hold them up in such an attitude 

I do nut usk these questions for the sake 
or to wound your feetinge ; but I cannot 
it fi duty incumbent on lue to ask thein. Loot 
', with a Chris^an eye. on the tndiajipy and distracted 
e of the Churches in this land, the glory of all lands ! 
a will our contcntiotts cease ! When shall we bring 
d olTering to our common Lord, if men who sUmtl 
lent and responsible stations treat tliose whom they 
to own as Cbtistian Irelliren, witli severity, or in 
B manner as to wound their feelings ! 
y dear Sir, I do think these are things which, when 
r closets to lift up our souls to God, we are all 
d by sacred obligations to contider. I do not bring 
• aa charges against you, but I speuk of the impres- 
a which your discoume has excited in the bononis of 
e who espouse the sentitnents which you condemn. If 
■ impressions are without reason, tlie wrung may in- 
' fall upon them. But, in reviewing the manner iti 
t) you have treated some subjects in your nermon, in 
e not more reason for those imprewiiona than Christian 
la and benevolence can approve ? When the hour* 
incitement and the Btiinulua of party feeling arc g(«ie 
K you and I shall stand at the bar of that Saviour who 
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lies the hearts and tries the reins o 
be obliged to account for the n 
conducted this whole dispute. 
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immortal beings; and our eternal destiny is in the hands 
of that Redeemer about whose dignity and glory we are 
contending. 

When I think on this, I cannot but apprehend that the 
question between us is of deep and radiiml interest, sg it 
respects our eternal salvation. If the God whom I am 
bound to adore has not only revealed himself in the book 
of nature, but has clearly disclosed his glory in the gospel 
of Christ, and I mistake after all a revelation so clear, — 
or, induced by party feeling or erroneous philosophy, re- 
ject the testimony which he has given, — the mistake must 
be tremendous in its consequences — the rejection will 

i'uatly incur the divine displeasure. With all this subject, 
lowever, fully before me, I do not hesitate — I cannot 
doubt respectmg it. When 1 behold the glory of the 
Saviour, as revealed in the gospel, I am constrained to cry 
out with the believing Apostle, " My Lord and my God !" 
And, when my departing spirit shall quit these mortal 
scenes, and wing its way to the world unknown, with my 
latest breath I desire to pray, as the expiring martyr did, 
" Lord JKaus, reckive my spirit !" 




TWO PASSAGES ADDED BY PROPEBSOR STnART, 

Til a lair edition of ha LcHert fpagea S3 and mj, are intrndactd 

il (hit form, inittad of bring imerUd in Ihehiil^ nj tht Work. 



t il is modifird, lo avoiiJ ihe ambiguity wliidi sccnieil to be 
luretikble upon the loniier eiMiioiiK,— or chmged, lo correct thm 
rtli^, it' lilvrally taktri, would be erroneous. I had uiil lliat 
Mbe nord pertan was introduced into Uie crecdH of aaci«BI 
tmn. inertly as > term which would express the diw|!rKiQeot of 
ArialUiM ill ccnvnd, with the ruputeil terrors uf Sftbdliust and 
ilJiereof tiraikr uiitiinenis:" And although 1 cM'iunly itiil not 
^tan ta tay tliat sucli a use nf it was uuiucrtnl, and utt/uivt »• 
rptian, aa 1 well knew ibv phnue had beoii Turiuutty and looselj 
bed by aoine of th<.- FaihecK, yet I iiref«r lu reniovii the ainbi- 
Mity of thii phrase by a limitation which, ao liir as I have been 
Me to exuinini-, st'cmii niorv accurately to corre«)>ond wilh ttu- 
tue of tht< caae. My belief it, liiai thu leading hiuI inuei influ- 
Btisl Fathers and councils of antiqiiiiy did uk juiioa ai I haw 
low stated. 

, A* tbc text atDad in former editions of this work, it would 
near u if I meant to say, iliat the Niceae tathcra, in their 
^mbol, hxl uinl the word prnon in the sense alleKal. Thu, 
IBwevrr, 1 did not iiiean to tav, — jdthuuKh it will appear ou cs- 
nilMtioii, p<ihvpii, that J niignt hav« nalely Mid It- I udmit that 
»f exptouinn in of a duhi.iua naturr, or even that it will convey 
be aenae which llic Itcviewer liu given to it. I meant to ray, 
bat the Fatlier* who belonged to the Niccnc (Council, the ili- 
IiiiM of that age, ill ihi'ir wiitini;!, luctl the wotil ptrttm to de- 
knatcndiitlnciiunin theGoilbmiliinuppotiliun to theopiDiuna 
vfiabellliJit, and uthtrH of like Mntiuieuta with him. 

The Reviewer, however, in the " C'hrittion Disciple," in ad- 
DonUhintt mc of an error in respect to thi*, haa ptrhapa hintielf 
Ulf D into one. lie wy* that the Niccnc L'r*ed cuntains nnilur 
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^^ the word ii'iro«affi( nor jfoifUTo. ; whereas, if lie had read the Credi^^ 
four or five lines beyond whut 1 have quoted, lie would hare \ 
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found it anathematizing those " who affirm that the Son ii 
different hi/poitaiis (Jrsffrncn^t) from the Father." The sense oi 
umtTxni here, hoivever, some may incline to think, is not that of 
jKTioii, but of substance BJtnply. But Basil, and in lilce manlier 
Bishop Bull, have cont^ndetl, perhaps triumphantly, fbr the 
meaning of person. — Bull. Opp. p. IH, &c. 

The only question oi any importance at issue on the present 
topic is. Did the ancient Fathers use the word perian, in respect 
to the Godhead, to designate tieings so distinct, as f> have only a 
tjiectfic uniiy, aa the Reviewer, after M'hitby and others, has as- 
serted ? or did they use it to designate a distinction in the God- 
head, in opposition to sentiments like those of SsbelHus, md with 
the acknowledgement of the nnmerkal unity of the Godhead ? 
The question, of course, is. Did the leading and most influential 
divines and councils maintain the one or the other of these views f 
If the former, then my allegation is incorrect ; if the latter, then 
thesuhstanceof what I have hitherto said upon this subject has 
not been disproved. 

It were easy to occupy a volume with the diecussion of this 
subject ; but my limits necessitate me to be very brief. I begin 
with an inquiry into the meaning of C'niTis^,;. 

The Antenicene Fathers used this word, perhaps, commonly 
in the sense of iuam. mbilance or essence. But some used it to 
signify perion, or diatinetion in the Godhead. Iti consequence of 
the word being differently used by different writers, and in re> 
ference to diverse heresies, great disputes arose in the Chorch 
about it. At first, the orthodox Fathers in general strongly ob- 
jected to iiwTiiti: as applied to designate a distinction in the 
Godhead, hecause they averred that it meant substance or osenct; 
and to SEBcrt that there were three substancea in the Godhead, 
ihey said, was ant I -scriptural. Thus Dionysius Rumanus (about 
A. D. 350} reprobates those "who separate the Divinity into 
three different hi/posiases." (Adrers. Saball. as cited in Atnanai. 
Deoret. Synod. Nic.p. S20.) And again, " They preach as it 
were three tiods, dividing tlie sacred Unity into three liyposlases, 
diverse and altogether separate from each other." 

So Athanasius (Epist. ad Antioch.) says, '' We speak of one 
hypostasis, — deeming hypostasis and Dwritt. suhitanci; the same." 

The opposition to iiypostasia, in such a sense, was general in 
the Latin Churches, because they translated both liioTTninc and 

riB lubstantia, sabitance; and they refused to say that there 

are Ifnee substances in the Godhead. 

How fcr Origeo, and others of his school, were implicated in 
the condemnation passed by them upon such a use of hypostasis, 
doeB not certainly appear. Urigen maintains three hypos' 
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Imt, that he asaerla them in such a sense as to exclude numerical 
unity of essence and attributes in ibe Godhead, 1 have not seen 
UtiBlactoril; evinced. 

Attet the Sabellian opinions were propagated in the Church, 
many of the Greek Fathers maintained, in opposition to them, 
that there were three hypostases in the Godhead. L'ontentJoiu 
soon arme about ttiis phtiifieolo);]r( because it was deemed by some 
u> imply too much. These contentions were in tome meaturi: 
composed, honever, by the Synod of Alexandria (a. d. 36S), at 
vhich Athanaaius was present, who decided tlist " any one waa 
at liberty to aver that there was but ooe Jiypostusis in tlie God- 
bsad, provided the threefold distinction thi^rein was preservMl; 
DT to maintain three hyiMistases, provided that only unc mlutauM 
ma meant" (Hardouin, Tom. 1. 731.) 

About this time, in order to avoid the ambiguity of hypostasia, 
tlie Greeks began to substitute ^rfamm; perion, in imitation of' 
the Latin pertona, which was used in the M''efltern ChnrcbM. 
The dtwiicBl use of both the Greek and Latin word is indeed 
quite different iVom the ecclesiastical one. But j/fururo' and per- 
I evidently assumed a technical use in the Churclies. After 
Synod of Alexandria, the Greek Church used both \*<mmttt 

rftrmti in the same sense — as did the Latins pernmn and 

tgautatii — in respect to the suljject in question. 

It remains now, afler having given this sketch of the hiatotv 
laf 'unrTH'! and xftiuKs, in the Greek Church, and pertaaa and 
.t^ipattiiaa in the Latin, to show that a distinction in the God- 
liesd was designated by them, which was deemed consistent with 
■omerical unity of aubsiance and attributes, anil was not intended 
' dcsi);natc perion in such a sense as admitted only ijireific unify. 

It will of course be seen that this question does not r^ard the 
.lue of 'v*crrasii, in the classic sense of tubilinre or nmcr,— ■ 
•Rise which some of the Fathers gave to it, when tliey affirmed 
that there could be hut one hypostasis in the Godhead ; but ih* . 
OK of hypoatasia to designate ivrion or ilitliactlon in ibe God* 
head. In a word, when the Greek Fathers use bypoalaaii «r 
«(Mv»<. far II distinction in the Godhead, or the Latins ptrttm 
or hupottaiit in the same way, do they use tliem so that we muat 
tuiiy understand them as ailroitling a niimtrieul uni'v of esaence 
or attributes, or only a ipccific unity of the Godhead t 

That B uniformity among the Fathers, in the use of these 
Utma, existed without exception, and that no inconsistenoy or 
inaccury; in respect to the use of them can be found, is mora 
than anji one would undertake to prove, who knows how loowlj 
many ot the Fathers have written, and how little the study of 
accuracy in the use of language prevailed among thciii. Makil ~ 
oiUy proper allowances for this (allowauces which must be mai_ 
for modern as well as ancient tiraei), I think it cau be shows J 
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that the view which I hnve given, in the paragraph of mj J 
ters that occasioned this dicuBSBion, is subntantiiilly correct. 

Terlullian, the earliest Father wlio presentB us with the tenoB 
perten and Trinity (Lib. adfei^. Prax. e. S), in a passage quoted 
hereafter in these Letters more ftt lenglh (See page SB), seems 
plainly to use the word /lermn in the sense which 1 have Bttacbed 
to it. His antagonist Praxeas denied that there was anv distinc- 
tion in tile Gudhi-'ad, or any except a verbal one. " This per- 
Teraity Ci. e. of Praseas) thinks itself," ssya Terlullian, " to be 
io possession of pure truth, while it supposes that we are to be- 
heve in one God, not otherwise than if we make the Futher, Son, 
and Holy Ghost the self-same, — as if all were not one, tvhilci^ 
are of one, — viz. by a jtnity of' substance." 

Farther on, lie says, " I call him (the LagosJ a person, and 
pay him reverence," And again, " We are bapiiEi-d into the 
persons (of the Gixlheud) severally, hy the use of their seveml 

The key to this language is plainly to be found in the opintona 
of Pnxeas, which denied any distinction in the Gwlhead. Ter- 
tnllian means to asserl it ; to do which, he uses the word perttm 
and per ions, while be expressly acknowledges a tiaity of fiub^tBOCe. 
That this unity is numerical, and not speeijie, teems la inc to bs 
plainly indicated by the maimer in which he expresses faimwl^ 
which is equivalent to saying, " About the unii// "f the God- 
head, SE to substance, we do not dispute with I'raxeos — we only 
maintain that there is a distinction, which we call pertun, not 
ificoDEistent with such a unity." 

In regard to Origen, il has generally been thought that lie 
maintained nothing more than a specific unity in the Godhead, 
while it is heyond a doubt that he asserts the existence of three 
hypostases. (See Com. in Johan, p. S*.) To ascertain in evaj 
case the exact meaning of words, in a writer who uses tfaemao 
carelessly fsometimes, to appearance, inconsistently) as Origin 
does, would he a task difficult indeed to be perfonned. That lie 
believed in the doctrine of the eternal generation and divinity of 
die Son, can scarcely be doubted, when the various assertiona 
which he has made ou this sut^ect arc compared Ic^tlher. (See 
Bull. opp. p. 105, &c.) That the three liypoalaaes whicli be 
predicates of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, do not imply 
persons in the sense of the word which is now common, may be 
inferred probably from what he says of the indivisibility of the 
divine nature. *' God," he says, " is altogether iiico^ptible, 
and aimple, and composite, noj! tiiviji^/e." (Lib. iv, cont. Cels. 
p. 169.) Again, " The only begotten, God our Saviour, the only 
h^otteu of the Father, is son hy nature, not hy adoption. He is 
born of the mind of the Father, as the will of the mind. For 
the divine nature is not divisible, i. e. of the unhegotteu Father, 
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ihoM lliinli the Aon is liegoUen by ani/ dioiaioa or dimimi- 
tiun of hia ttJiiiance." (Lib. ii. in Johan. as cited by Pamphilua 
in ApologO 

while Origen, therefore, raainlains the doctrine of three liy- 
pMtuei, or persons, he does it in such a sense as cansists nilh 
the itxli visibility, — u e. the numerical unity of the Godhetul. 
Sut, to explain, or to justify all his speculations about the genera- 
"Hi of the Son, is what I shall by no means attempt. 

Cyprian, contemparary with Origen, ha.? little in his writingB 
'"Which concerns the present question. In his letter lo Jubianna, 
kowever, after mentioning the Father, Christ, and tlte Holy 
Spirit, he says, " These three are one ;" and lie afterwards speaks 
or Christ's "commanding to haptixe into the full and one (ad- 
outa) Trinity." 

LastRntJue (about a. ti> 300), speaking of the Father and Son. 
•ays, " To each belongs one mind, one spirit, one luhttance." ' 
(Lib. iv. c. 49.) 

The testimonies of the Anienicene Fathers, lo the eiemiiy at 
the Son, may be seen in the works of Bishop Bull, above referred 
to; hut as they have not ■ determinate bearing upon the point 
in anestion, I pass them over. 

UmiltJnf; the minor Fathers, let us come to the Nicene Creed, 
the collected sense of the great body of the Church at the begin- 
ning of the fourth century. This declares the Son lo be o^imivik, 
etmiubttitBlint, with the Faiher. Does this exclude or imply 
numerieal unilii of substance ? 

The meaning of the word Sfiocuritt must be here investigated. 

Originally it was applied to things which belong lo the same ipe- 

dM or have the same nature. ThusAristotte calls the stars ^^iu#ra, 

liitanlial ,• and Chrysoslom (Horn 18, in Gen.) says that 

« cnntubftaHtiiit, ifiMuum, with Adam. So the Pseudo- 

in 0[ipoaing some of Aristotle's doctrines, says, " In re- 

' ■ rational nature, angeU and demons are conmbitantutl" 

Thia word, however, was so seldom used by ecclMiaitinl 

iten, before the (Council of Nice, in relation to the distinction 

the Uodhcad, that th« Introduction of it has (though errone- 

'Mitt) bren ascribed lo that Council. But Origen a. t>. S3n, 

^li. cont Marcion.) calls ihe I.ogi>t comuiilaatial ; and Uiony- 

riita of Alexandria (a. d. SSO) repeatedly uses the same appella- 

"«i In lespett to Christ. (Suioer In »>4«wio(,) 

Ku«ebiuB of Cesarca, otic of the NIcenc Fathers, in addnwsing 
_ B Church about the Symbol of the Council of Nice, defends 
llie use of the word coaiiuittlantial in their Creed, by saying that 
''"he knew of same iincirnt, learned, and renowned dogiare In tbo 
'Churchea who uied it" (Athana*. EpisI ad Afr. T. I. p. »8T.) 
' It wmild awm that, before the Council of Nice, the word 
■»[ had already come (a* It certainly afterwardi did) to Kg' 
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nify, na many used it, a nvmerical unit;/ of lahstanee. Il 
sense, it cnitipares with oi<oroTfioc nf the tatnr Father ; 
o/" the lame valUm; l^K^yi. i"tdcr the same ^'yke. Those r_ 
held to the [locirines of Sabelliui, however, anil I'aut of Sainomtt, 
«eera [o have abuaed the word, in order to (ieq>Iex their appo- 
nencg. It was du this ground ihst the Council of Atitioch, (a,». 
SG3) rejected the application of it to the Sod, — not because they 
dishelieTeil, as the Reviewer would seem to intiiiinte, the divine 
natore of Christ. The epistle which aix lending Bishops of that 
Council addressed to I'aul of Bnmosata, before his exconimuiiicai- 

tion, Bsya, " that the Son is God, not by foreknowIedgB, 

but in substance and hypostasis we profess and preach." 

(Uiblioth. max. Pat. Tom. iii. p. 349.) Athanasius, stating tlia 
renson why this Council rejected the word o>iDiii«r<ot, says tbat 
" Paul of Samosaia affirmn!, that if Clirist were consabitantiat 
with the Father, then it nei^saarily followed that there were 
three subaiunces — one prior, and two posterior — derived from it. 
To avoid this Bophisin," adds AthanasiuE, "those Fathers very 
properly said that Christ was not cnnsubslanliai," — i'. c that the 
Father did not hold such a relation to tile Son as Paul supposed. 
(Athanas. Opp. T. I. p. 918.) A similar account of the rejec- 
tion of causabsla-atial by this Council is given by Basil. (Opp. 
T. iii. Episl. ccc.) 

After all, however, it would seem that the ancient and modern 
writers, in their diseusaion of this subject, have mistaken the 
meaning of the Council of Antioch ; and that they merely denied 
that Christ >iini imjis, tu to his human nature, was consutaetmlild 
with the Father. (See Doed. Inst. vol. i. § 114. c, and J. W. 
Feverlein, de Concil. Antioc. there cited.) 

Neither Athanasius nor Basil, two of the most zealous and 
able defenders of the doctrine of the Trinity amon^; all the ancient 
Fathers, intimate, bo far as I have been able to learn, the least sug- 
pidon that the Council of Antioch were Unitarians. It is Tery 
clear, iVom the passage above cited, that this Council believed in 
the divinity of Christ: and since these Fathers lived so near tbe 
time when the Council in question was held, and were so jealow 
as well OS earnest on the subjtct of Chriet's divinily, it scarcely 
Bdmits of a doubt that the conclusion of the Reviewer, in regard 
to the sentiments of this Council, is erroneous. 

Thus much for i/ioswr,,,, before the Council of Nice. In (be 
Bymbot which they drew up, the word was inserted alYer mnch 
discussion and consideration. Many members of the Council 
were afraid that the same use might be made of it which Paul of 
gamoeata hud made. It was not until "after many questions 
and answers, and accurate investigation of the meaning of the 
terra," says gusebius, in writing an account of the Nicene Creed 
to hii Church, " that it was admitted. Those who defeudeU it,' 



he goes on to say, " averred that il nignificil (hsi . . . 

the substance of the Fother, but vol a juirl (or division) of the 
Fmber. To this senee," coniinues he, " it leemeil proper we 
Ehould assent." (Soc. Ecc. UiM. L. I. c. H.) 

In the BJiine Epistle. Eutebius says, that Constanline lbs 
Emperor, who waa PreiideDt of the Nieene Council, replied to 
some of the Bishops, who made inquiiy respeciiiiR the inesniiig 
of 9H»wr;sc. that " by it be did not mean ihal the Son was of ihe 
Father by any corporeal afTections, nor by any division or sepata- 
don (iiortH.); tor it was iiiipoasible that an incorporeal, intellec- 
ttial, imnialerial naiure, should ailmit of corporeal affections 

[i(i, «. diviuon or separation) ; but the thing was to be understood 

■K a divine and incomprditnsihie tnatiner," t. e. iiianiier of re^ 

MWon between the Father and Sou. 

r' It seems to me quite plain, that the explanalions of Ensebiiu 
■nd Congtanline, serve to show what they did nnl mean bjr 
SjiMMw. — vii that ihejr did not mean to impugn the nvmerlcoX 
tinity ot' the divine Eubsiance, as they ol^eet to oil idd of tcpara- 
tian or divitha. Specifie imitg, however, not only admits, but 
<l«iiiaiids a Btparntion, which destroys niniierical uailg. 

The [ircsumplion, then, from these explanations, against the 
iloctrineof mere specitic unity being taught in ihc NiceiieCreeil, 
is pretty sirong It is very greatly increased, however, by the 
ei^nationa which this Creed received fiftj-aix years afterwards, 
^~.the second ecumenical or general Council, assembled at Con- 
pple by order of 'riieodosiua the Great, in order t( 
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to the Churclies, ithicb were rent b; the Arian dispute, 
ipecially to settle and eslsblith the Nicene Symbol of faith- 
After meclinB, ami Bgri'em)! to receive and recommend the NiecM 
faith, wiih some tmall additions, maile to oppose some n«w here* 
sicB which had arisen, they sent a Synodic Kpisile to the Weetem. A 
Synod of Churches, who were lo niect at Home ; in which tb«y 

state that, in accordance with the Nicene Creed, and ■■ the ' 

ancient faith, and agreeable to baptism, they believe in the i 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, — so namely, that time i 
divinity, power, and mlutance of the Father, Sun, aud Holy Uhost} 
who possess equuJ dignity and cuelernal domiuion ; who exist In i, 
three moat perl'ect h^poMliiirt, or three perfect jteriom ;~^o that 
the pest of SdhelliUE sliall hate tin place, which contbunda lb« fir- ( 
tout, and lakceawsy (heir appropriate qualities; nor the blaaphnajr 
of the Eunomiani^, Arisna, and oppoiers of the Holy spirit pre- 
vail, which ilestroys the substance, and nuturr, and diigliily, or the 
UDcrvste<l, conaultstantial, and cocienial Trinity, by Inttwludng 
a poatcrior nature, of a lUfferent substaDcc, and (."realed.*' (Theo- 
doreti. Kcc. llisL L. v. C 9-1 

IVhot in the Creed is exprMatd by conmbilimlial, they han 
here colled *' one (^lot) divinity, power, and subsianoe, of tbc 
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Fnther, Son, and Hol;^ Ghost ;" nhich is a direct and (as it 
appears to rae) unequivocal assertion of nvmerieal itniti;, and has 
so been understood, as far as I have learned, in all succeeding 
mea of the Church. It cannot admit of a doubt, 1 ihink, that 
they aimed to expreBs the ifismiTms of the Nicetie Fathers, by the 
«!«■ iwriitfof their Epistle; and if so, then il is clear that they inter- 
pret the Niceiie Creed as teaching namerical nnity of substance, 
divinity, and power, i. e substance and attributes, in the Godhead. 
In this ecumenical Council were one hundred and fifty orlho- 
dos Bishops assembled, besides a number who were attached to 
the sentiments of Macedonius. It is generally conceded that 
their decision gave an esiabliahment and a uniformity to the 
Christian faith, about the doctrine of the Trinity, which remains, 
even to the present lime, among the generaliiy of ChristiniiSi 
This decision was so short a period alter the Nicene Council, 
that some Bishops present at Nice, might be, and probably were 
still livina^and not improbably presL-nt at Constantinople. At 
any rate, the Fathers of the Council of Constantinople can hardly 
be supposed to he ignorant of what the Niceiie Council meant to 
express by ifwoviriK. 

That the great body of Catholics and Protestants have main- 
tained the numerical unity of the Godhead, will not, I suppose, 
be called in question. As little can it he called in question that 
the great body of tb«n have supposed that the Council of Nice 
meant to assert it- This Dr. Muneher concedes, in hts very able 
attempt to show that the Nicene Fathers meant to assert nothing 
more than a t;M«;fc aniV^ of the Godhead. (Untcrsuch iiber den 
Sinn der Nic. Gfanb.) Very few of the elder Theologians, in 
modern times, have called it in question, that the Nicene Creed 
implies numerical vniiij ; and these have always been contradict- 
ed. Not only so, but some of tile great mastera of ecclesinstieal 
lore have very recently avouched the opinion in question. — 
Sebroeckh, that consummate master of Church history and pa- 
tristical learning (Kirclien Greschich. v. 341-), says, in reference 
to the meaning of onoowi-roc in the Nicene Creed, " /( cannot be 
doubted that by this word no ipecijic units is meant, but a nume- 
rical jinitg in reipecl to beivg." So Walch, in his celebrated 
, Biitory of Heresies, has decided (S Th. s. 8*) ; and Stark, in 
his History of Arianism (Berlin, 1786, I. Th. s. 306, 307), haa 
given the same opinion. 1 will not say there is no appeal from 
men of such distinguished learning as these; but 1 may say, 
that what they pronounce in an unqualilied manner to be tme, 
in a case whien they have fully examined, when confirmed by 
general opinion, in all ages, and by very express and (as it aeemg . 
^^_ to me) satisfactory evidence in ancient times, may at least be U«^^ 
^^K serted by me, without any special rashness ; and may be said m^H 
^^H be plain from Church history. ^^H 
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The bearing of this invesligatioD alwut nnmtrkal u 
implied or excludt^d by i^autiH, upon ihe question h 
Fatheri used the word person, is very evident. A nu 
unity being ackuowledged, jxraon can lie used, in reference to the 
Uodbead, by no considerBle man, in the tame tente in which it is 
applied U> men. It designates a dislinclion in the Godhead — a 
duhnctiiin, of course, in opposition to those who maintain that 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, are in all respects identica], so 
far u they are divine. And when the Fathers use person, can 
they use it but in '' opposition to fiabelliuis and others of dmilsr 
seDtiinenU ?" Most certainly the Ariaiis did not denv thai 
Father and Son were two hypostases. They maintained it in J 
such a high sense as to exclude numeritnt unity of substaneei I 
When the Council of Conslantinople affirm, therefore, thrtl 
" God exisU in three most perfect hypostases or perfect persons," \ 
they evidently mean to oppose Sabellius, aa they proceed to say, 
" vt ibat the pest of Sabcllius shall hare no place, ichich con- 
Jinindt Ihe pervmt, and talces away their appropriate qualities — 
nor the blasphemy of the Gunomians, Ariana, and opposers of 
the Holy Spirit prevail, which dceiroya tile substance, and nature, 
and divinity of the uncreated, con substantial, and coetcmal 
Trinity, by introducing a posterior nature, of a diSbrent sub- 
stance, and crested." The latter clause here is as if they had 
said. The Arians, &c. make two sulwtunceG, natures, &c. of 
Christ and the Father, and the Macedonians explain away the 
being of the Spirit ; but we maintain numerical unity (a^ii" sv^iai] 
of substance or being, in opposition to these. 

Such an explanation, by these Fathers, of what ihe Nicene 
<.'onncil meant to oppote, seems to me to indicate tliat the Ke- 
viewer is not correct vrhen he intimates that the Nicene Fathers 
had not any lurlicular reference to the errors of Sabellius. To 
oppose Arius was, no doubt, the titedal olject of the Council. 
But then, in forming a creed, thev naturally had reference to the 
disputes of the times in general. Dr. Miinscher admits this. 
" The Nicene Council," says he, " recognised (vorfand), as de- 
cided, the doctrine of the Church, that the Son of God is oiled 
God, and is entitled lo divine honoufEi. They rccogniied also 
the decision eslablisheit in opposition lo the Noetiani and Sabel- 
liani, that tile Son or Ix^os is a proper hyposlasis." (Untnr- 
such, &c.) " Certainly, says Bishop Bull (opp. p. lU), " it ia 
mttt eleatbj ei-ident (liquidissimo constat} that the Nicene 
Fathers, in their creed, meant lo impugn olher heresies besides 
the AriaiL" He proceeds to say what is very evident, to be sure, 
that many things are conlaincil in the Creed which ibe Arisn* 
, (did not deny at all, and which must therefore refer to other sects. 

I have proceeded as far in this examination as my present 
^its will allow. If I have justified the shape of the paragraph 
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wliich the Reviewer has animadverted upon, given in the present 
edition, my Gpeciitl ol^ect is answered by iliia investigntion. 

Be tliis, howeyer, as it may, as tlie great body of Trinitarians, 
since the Council of Constantinople, to say the least, have main- 
[sineil the numerical vnil^ of the Godhead, and ds Mr Channing 
cannot be supposed to have attacked the Trinitarlaniam of the 
Fathers, but of the present day, — so the snbstanceof all that was 
siraed at in the paragraph of the Letters under conEideration, 
stands unimpeached. Trinitarians of raodem tlmea, maintaining 
the numerical unity of the Godhead, cannot, unless Mr Channing 
supposes them to he most unreasonably self-con Iradictory, main- 
tain thttlperwn does apply, or can apply, to the Godhead, in the 
latitude in tvhich he understands it. The real question, there- 
fore, as to the justice of his attack upon their opinions, is not 
affected by ilie sense in which the Fathers used the word ^rmn. 
The investigation of this question, however, may not be without 
some use. It may at least provoke a more diligent examination 
of the subject than has hitherto taken place among us. Should 
ibis be the case, the interests of truth may be promoted by it. 
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Apteb finishiiig the above Letter, your " Note for the second 

lition" carae to haiii]. But as it leemed to me that most which 

conltined had alretulj been inticipateU, 1 did not think it of 

inortance to chani^e the ihape of the Letter, and adapt it M 

Note as well aa Seimon- I was alill less inclined to this, 

ixe 1 had endeavoured, as far an poraible, (o avoid giving any 

JwrEonal shape to the controversy ; knowing bow bitter and ir- 

itdevanl to the original subject, all controversies Boon become, 

irben personalitica are admitted. I have not the most diitant 

design of wying any thing with a view to woand your persona] 

aensibilily ; but I <lo feel, and 1 ought to feel, a deep intereit in 

addressing the understanding and reason of i man who, by Ul 

weight of chsructer, sobriety of tnind, and eminent talents, hu 

acquired so much influence in society as yon have. And, in order 

W do this with propriety, 1 have endeavoured, as far aa postible, 

lo throw the whole subject into the shape of a discuraion mpect- 

ing principles; and to ^void that form of writing which too com- 

lonly involves pcfBonal reflection. 

%Vill you now permit me, in this informal way, to add a few 

tilings which the perusal of your Note has suggetted to me ? 

1 aiD unable to reconcile the tint paaga)>e of your Note with 
mother in the body of your Sermon. In the former, you say, 
** We are told by Trinitarians that JeEUs Christ is the supreme 
Ood, the same being as the Father, and that a leading end of 
phriatianity is lo reveal him in this character." In the latter 
«ou My, " According to this doctrine (i. r. the doctrine of the 
Trinity), I he re are three iuHnite and equal persons, (wuesiing 
BUprenit: divinity, called the Father, tknt, sod Holy 4ihoct. 
£«ch of these pertons, sa described by iheologians, has his own 
flrticular consciiiufneM. will, and perceptions They love each 
^er, converse with each other, anil delight in each other's so- 
fiety. They perform different parts in man's redemption, each 
'baving his appropriate office, and neither doing the work of ibe 
•dier. The Son it mediator, and not the father '1 he Father 
.aands the Son, and ii not himself sent ; nor is he conscious, like 
fte Son, of taking flesh. Here, then, we have three intelligent 
•rentt, possessed of different conscioiunesses, difitrent wills, and 
lUCTcrent perceptions, performing diflerent acts, and Busiainiog 
iBBcTcnt relations ; and if these things do not imply and consli. 
Inle three minds or beings, we are utterly at a loss io know ho«r i 
~* tnindi or beings arc to be turioed." 
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But bow can TriDitarianE moltilain ibat Jesus Christ is the 
" lame being- as Ihe Fatlier," when a prominent Irait of their 
doctrine is, that there is a dUtiiwIion between him and the 
Father ? You yourself represent ihem as holding this distinc' 
lion to be equal to that which exists between two different men. 
This indeed is incorrect; but it is equally so to represent them 
as holding that Jesus Christ is the " tajite being aa the Father," 
if you mean by this, in ail respecta the tame. 

Nor can 1 see the propriety of the remark in your Note, that 

if C1mst were " the same being as the Father we should 

expect to bear hira continually spoken of as the Supreme God." 
For, JiTti, are we to receive the Book of God as it is, or are we 
at liberty to insist that it must be conformed to our exjieclatioru ? 
And tecondly, if Christ wa£ truly man (a point as certain as that 
Christ ever existed), and was conversant in the Auman nature 
with men, how, in a book which gives us the history of what he 
said and did during his ijicamation, should we especC to hear 
him continually spoken of as the Supreme God ? The reaaon- 
ableness of such an expectation seems to be at least very ques- 
tionable. 

In truth, the sacred writers do not appear to me to write as 
controversialists on the subject of Christ's divinity- It is the way 
with men, who have extravagant views of the importance of any 
particular subject, to be ever dwelling upon it, and taking occa- 
sion to introduce it as often m possible. Thus I have heard 
some preacherB, who will not utter a, single public discourse, or 
offer a single prayer, without letting it be known of all men, tiiat 
they are chamjiions for the doctrine of the Trinity, i have heard 
others, who never fail to let their hearers know that they are 
emancipated from the thraldom of the dark ages ; and have 
thrown off the shackles of creeds and confetjsions, and forms im* 
posed by ignorant aniT bigoted men ; that they are enlightened 
and reasonable Cliristians ; and that their audience are bound in 
duty to become their imitators. The holy Apostles, however, 
possessed, as I must believe, none of the spirit which prompts to 
either of these courses. Th^ did not view the subjects in a dis> 
toned and sectarian light The edifice of truth — ihe temple of 
the living God — rose under their hands not only into a lofty and 
magnificent structure, but into one which was as conspicuous for 
lymmelrj] as for grandeur. 

All parts of Christian doctrine held their proper place in the 
system which they taught. VVhy should they then be continnaily 
speaking of Christ as supreme God, when (as I verily believe) 
they expected no professed follower of Christ to call this doctrine 
in question P John seems to have had opponents to it in his eye, 
when he wrot^ the first verse of his gospel; but excepting this, I 
do not Tcmember another pasiagc of the New Testament which 
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Itu thig aspect of oppositioD lo goinEnyers, in regard (o (be divi- 
aity of Chrial. The Apostlea donbcless expected to be believed, 
' ' they had onn; plainly BaseTlcd any tlilnf;. That ihey are 

J indeed to be lamented; but it cannot lie chnrgi^d to their 

&ult. They felt (what we feel now), that very frequent, strong, 
Wd direct aaseveralionB of any thing are apt to produce a cuspi- 
chln in ihe mind of a bearer or reader, that the person making 
tbem haa not arguments on which be reUes, and bu subslitulea 
WonfiUent affirmations in their room ; or that he is himself but 



Imperfectly satisfied with the came which he defends ; 
be has sinister motives in view. For myself, I confess 1 am in- 
dined to suiipect a man of all these who mskea very IrequeDt 
ind confiilent asseverations. 

1 am the more satisfied, then, that the New TeElament treats 
Ae subject in queslioD as one which wait not controverted, and 
■■ one which waa not expected to be called in question. My 
Wndusion, from the ApostloK* mode of treating it, is, I a^ 
knowledge, quite dilTeTent fi'om that which you draw, as stated 
In your Sermon and Notes. But, with my present views. 1 muat 
tiiink it to be more probable than yours. 

In regard lo what follows in your Note, most of 

iticipated. 1 will touch upon only a tew points. . 

With respect to the passages which we adduce in proof of ] 
Christ's divine nature, you observe that the " strength of the 
TVinitirian argument lies in those in which Jesus is called God." 
This may be true ; but it lies in them, as I have from the first 
«ndeavaured to show, not simply because the name Gwi is given 
to him, but because those things are ascribed to him aa Goi'- - 
which no bdng but the Supreme God can perform. My who 
.Wifftnl 'I cotutrucleii on Ml ground : Vour whole Note, i 
ibe ground that we draw our conclusion simply from the f 
Alt the appellation God is given to Christ. 

Whit you say respecting the argument in favour of Christ's 
idftinc nature, ffom the name given him in MatL i. S3, accords in 
Ihe main with my own views. To maintain that the name /m- 
pManue/ proves the doctrine in quetliun, is ■ fallacious argument 
■Uhough many Trinitarians have urged it. Jerusalem is callet 
^^^ Jehovah our righteousness:" Is Jerusalem therefore (/ivinei 

Why should you say, in the third paragraph of yoi 
*-mt, in looking ibrouab " Matthew, Mark, and Luke, j .___ 

ith no instanee in wnich Christ is called God ?" Are there no 
^ nofa liere of his omniscience, of his omnipotence, of his autbo- 
lity to foi^ve sin, of his supreme, l^islative right? And are 
~~ these things better proof of his divine nature than a mere 
amjae can be? ^Vhy, moreover, aliouid such an invidious dii- 
tinclion lie implied, to the prejudice of John's writings and of 
the Epistles > Do you not admit all the New Testament to be 
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of di«ine urigin an J autliorily? Of nhat impurtance, tben, ii 
it, whetber ihe doctrine of Christ's divinity is found in one part 
or another ? Besides, if any disciple could know who the Lord 
in reaUty was, has any one a hetler claim to be considered as 
knowing it than John, the disciple " who leaned on Jehus' bosora?" 

You have passed the whole of John i. 1, with merely cora- 
isenling on the name emc. My dear Sir, can you expect to satis- 
ty candid inquirers with this? Are you not bound to tell us 
how this I^goi (word) could Creole the uiorldi (ta i-hitk, tlie 
universe}, before this text is disposed of? You must tell us 
how creative poieer — the highest, the distinguishing act of Ddty, 
which constitutes the characteristic aqd prominent feature of the 
true God, in distinction from all false gods — (Is. si. 26, and oo- 
waid)— ^an be deUgaiedf When you can explain this, then 
you will bring us upon ground where wc shall be unable to con- 
trovert the Gnostics, who denied that the Jehovah of the Old 
Testament ia the Supreme God. Inferior power, they maintain- 
ed, was competent to create the world. What less do tbey who 
ascribe creation M Christ, and yet rqect hia Divinity ? 

Why should you pass over all that on which we rely for proof, 
and touch only that on which we do not profess to place confi- 
dent reliance ? I mean, why should you descant on the name 
God, and say nothing of the attributes and works ascribed to 
him who bears this name ^ If wc should ai^ue in the same 
manner with you, ought we to expect to convince you.' Much 
less could we acquit our consciences of our obligation to repre- 
sent the opinions of othen feirly to the world, should we publish 
any thine by which we should endeavour to make them beUeve 
that alt the evidence in fitvour of a particular doctrine held by 
many Christians consisted in that very thing on ichich they dta 
not rely ; or, at moat, in that which constituted merely but a 
part of their grounds of belief. 

The simile trom Pluto and Socrates, I must think, is less hap- 
pily chosen than your fine taste and cultivated mind commonly 
lead you to choose. In the same breath that you say, " Plato 
was in the beginning with Socrates, and was Socrates,'' ycu add, 
" that whoever saw and heard Plato, saw and heard, not Plaui, 
but Socrates, and that as long as l^ato lived, Socrates lived and 
taught." That is, your first sentence would either be not at all 
understood, or understood, of course, in a sense totally diflerent 
fVoD) that which you meant to convey, unless you added the 
commentary along with the sentence. John has indeed added a 
commentary; but this is, as he meana ta call Christ the goi> 
WHO caEATEU THE UNIVERSE. Of this Commentary you hsvB 
taken no notice : but of this you are bound to take notice, if you 
mean to convince those who differ from you, or to deal ingena- 
ousiy with those whom you design to instruct. 
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On (he IntR, Jutin xx. 48, Acta xx, SD, Koin, i 
If, llvb. i. 6, aud John t. SU, 1 have already miU what I > 
present. The reniarka in your Note do not aeei 
in ves ligation. 
Vou say (near the close of your Note), that you have " col- 
lected all the paBsages in the New Testament in which Jesus is 
ipputed to be called God." The foregoing Letter, huwev — 



does represent us aa luppoiing that there are ttdt tnore in whjeb 
he is called tiod, — although 1 have omitted many in which « 
inultitude of Trinitariana have lupjiottd that Christ ii called 
God. Why should you affirm this, when neatly every txMik on 
the doctrine of the Trinity, that ever baa been published by 
Triiiitarians, will coDtradict ii ? 

You repeat also the Msertion here, " that, in t*o or three 
posagea, the title (of God) may be given him (Christ) ; but la 
every case, it ii giten io connexions and under circumstance* 
which imply that it ia not to be received in its highest and mmt 
hteral sense." 

But in no single instance have you noticed the " connexion! 
snil circumstances," in which the appellation God ia beatowed on 
ChriKi. Can you reasonably expect your thinking readers will 
take this assertion upon credit ^ Are you not bound to prove to 
these same readers, by the Seriplutei, inlcrpieUd accwdi«g to Iht 
tmivrrtal laict of eifilaiiiiiig human language, that the New 
Testament wniers hive not ascribed to Christ ckeative power, 

omnitciencr, omnipotmee, omniprcience, divine worihip, divine 
hononrt, m\d elrraai eiittrncc? \Vhat are Biiinej in this disputed 
Show liiat thcM atlriliutei are not ascribed to Christ, and you 
make us Unilariaiis at once. You ought not to take the advan- 
tace of representing our ailments as eonsistint; in that od 
which we do not place reliance ; and then intimate to your 
readers, '■ This ia all which Trinilarians have lo allege in their 
own favour." Dispute can never be terminated in this way. 
Meet fairly and oi>enly the points in debate. Many of your 
readers are certainly too inlclligeni, and too conscientious, to 
be satisfied with any other course. Any other does not b&> 
b «onie your high character and distinguished talents. 
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